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STRING OF DIAMONDS. 



SUSIE. 



RIT. OSO. W. BITHVHS 



What shall I liken thee to, Susie ? 
What shall I Hken thee to ? 
What 80 sweet and so fair, can with thee compare ? 

What shall I hken thee to? 
Shall I call thee a flower, bom in the first shower 

That tells ns the spring-tide is hero, Susie ? 
No, the flower fisides away at the close of the day ; 
Thou art blooming and sweet all the year, Susie ! 

What shall I liken thee to, Susie ? 
What shall I liken thee to ? 
What rings out so free, as thy laugh full of glee ? 

What shall I liken thee to ? 
Shall I call thee a bird, whose warble is heard 

From the bough of the blossoming tree, Susie ? 
No, the bird's song is still, when November blows chill ; 
Never wind shall blow coldly on thee, Susie ! 
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THE TSARS OF CHILDHOOD. 



I 



What shall I liken thee to, Susie ? 
What shall I liken thee to ? 
What so precious and bright, as thy face of delight ? 

What shall I liken thee to ? 
To brilliants that shine hke stars from the mine, 

Or pearls from the depths of the sea, Susie ? 
No, the gem has been sold for silver and gold ; 
But what price could ever buy thee, Susie ? 



!i 



There 's naught I can liken thee to, Susie, 
There 's naught I can hken thee to : 
Bird, flowret, and gem, alike I condemn ; 

There 's naught I can liken thee to. 
Thou 'rt a gift from above, of the Father of love. 
Sent to call our hearts upward to Him, Susie ; 
His smile we see now in the hght on thy brow ; 
Cbd graut it may never grow dim, Susie ! 
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THE TEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 



8IB WALTER SCOTT. 



The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next'the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, — ^the flower is dry. 
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DEPARTED FRIENDS. 



8AMUBL ROOSRS. 



There are moments wliich lie calls his own, 
Then never less alone than when alone ; 
Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves — not dead — ^but gone before, 
He gathers round him ; and revives at will 
Scenes in his life — that breathe enchantment still — 
That come not now at dreary intervals — 
But where a light as from the blessed falls, 
A hght such guests bring ever pure and holy — 
Lapping the soul in sweetest melancholy ! 
Ah ! then less willing (nor the choice condemn) 
To live with others than to think on them ! 



A NYMPH BATHING. 



BDMUND SPBNSBB. 



Her fair locks which formerly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adown did loose, 
Which flowing long and thick, her cloth'd around, 
And the ivory in golden mantle gowned, 
So that flEiir spectacle was from him reft. 
Yet that which reft it, no less fair was found : 
So hid in locks and waves from lookers' theft. 
Naught but her lovely face she for his looking left. 



Withal she laughed, and she blushed withal, 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 
And laughter to her blushing. 



NORA'S YOW. 



SIB WALTER 800TT. 



Hear what lughland Nora said, — 
** The earlie's son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature die, 
And none be left but he and L 
For all the gold, for all the gear. 
And all the lands both far and near, 
That ever valor lost or won, 
I would not wed the earlie's son." 

" A maiden's vows," old Galium spoke, 

" Are lightly made, and lightly broke ; 

The heather on the mountain's height 

Begins to bloom in purple light ; 

The frostr-wind soon shall sweep away ,^ 

That luster deep from glen and brae ; * 

Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone. 

May bhthely wed the earhe's son." 

" The swan," she said, " the lake's clear breast 
May barter for the eagle's nest ; 
The Awe's fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kilchum, 
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BROKEN HEARTS. 
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Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, were all these marvels done, 
Would never wed the earhe's son." 

Still in the water-lily's shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made ; 

Ben-Cruaichan stands as fast as ever ; 

Still downward foams the Awe's fierce river ; 

To shun the clash of foeman's steel, 

No highland brogue has turned the heel ; 

But Nora's heart is lost and won, 

— She 's wedded to the earlie 's son ! 



BROKEN HEARTS. 



BTRON. 



They mourn, but smile at length, and smiling mourn : 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders in the hall 

In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 

Stands when all wind-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthrall ; 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 



LOYB. 



8AMUIL TATLOB OOLIRIDOB. 



All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal framei 
Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay. 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leaned against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood and listen'd to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

2 



14 LOYE. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I play'd a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace, 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined ; and ah I 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen'd with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eye and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and lovely knight, 
And that he cross'd the mountain woods. 
Nor rested day nor night ; 



LOVE. 15 

That sometimes from the savage den^ 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, 

There came and look'd him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight ! 

And that, unknowing what he did. 

He leap'd amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land ! 

And how she wept, and clasp'd his knees ; 

And how she tended him in vain — 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

His dying words — but when I reach'd 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music, and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 



16 LOYB. 

And hopes, and fears that kmdle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng. 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long I 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blush'd with love and virgin shame; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside. 
As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half-enclosed me with her arms. 

She press'd me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up. 
And gazed upon my face, 

T was partly love, and partly fear. 
And partly 't was a bashfiil art. 
That I might rather feel, than see. 
The swelling of her heart. 

I cahnM her fears, and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride. 



THE PALM TREE. 



rSLICIA HBMAHS. 

It waved not through an eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby : 
It was not fann'd by southern breeze 
In some green island of the seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stieam of Afric, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled palm tree grew 
'Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum's dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mold, 
And Europe's violets faintly sweet. 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet 

Strange look'd it there ! — ^the willow streamed, 
Where silvery waters near it gleam'd ; 
The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
To murmur by the desert's tree, 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A luster in its fan-hke shade. 



18 THE PALM TREE. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 
Rich music fill'd that garden's bowers : 
Lamps, that from flowering branches hung 
On sparks of dew soft color flung, 
And bright forms glanced — a fairy show — 
Under the blossoms, to and fro. 

But one, a lone one, 'midst the throng, 
Seem'd reckless all of dance or song : 
He was a youth of dusky mien. 
Whereon the Indian sun had been, 
Of crested brow, and long black hair — 
A stranger, like the palm tree there. 

And slowly, sadly moved his plumes. 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : 
He pass'd the pale green olives by 
Nor won the chestnut flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole palm he came. 
Then shot a rapture through his frame ! 

To him, to him its rustling spoke. 

The silence of his soul it broke ! 

It whisper'd of his own bright isle. 

That lit the ocean with a smile ! 

Ay, to his ear that native tone 

Had something of the sea-wave's moan. 

His mother's cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar — 
The conch-note heard along the shore ; — 
All through his wakening bosom swept : 
He clasp'd his country's tree, and wept ! 



COMMUNION VITH THX DEAD. 19 

Oh, soom him not I — ^the strength whereby 

The patriot girds himself to die, 

Th' miconquerable power which fills 

The freeman battling on his hills, 

These have one fountain deep and clear — 

The same whence gushed that child-hke tear ! 



COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD. 



TSHHTSOll. 



How pure at heart and sound in head. 

With what divine aflfections bold, 

Should be the man whose thoughts would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead. 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day. 
Except, hke them, thou too canst say, 

My spirit is at peace with all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast, 

Imaginations calm and fair. 

The memory hke a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest. 

But when the heart is full of din, 

And doubt beside the portal waits, 

They can but listen at the gates. 
And hear the household jar within. 



THE VOICE OF LOVE. 

MOTBBRWBLL. 

When shadows o'er the landscape creep, 
And twinkling stars pale vigils keep ; 
When flower-cups all with dew-drops gleam, 
And moonshine floweth like a stream, 

Then is the hour 
That hearts which love no longer dream, — 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power I 

When shamefaced moonbeams kiss the lake, 
And amorous leaves sweet music wake ; 
When slumber steals o'er every eye ; 
And Dian's self shines drowsily ; 

Then is the hour 
That hearts which love with rapture dgh, — 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power ! 

When surly mastiffe stint their howl, 
And swathed in moonshine nods the owl ; 
When cottage hearths are glimmering low. 
And warder cocks forget to crow ; 
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Then is the hour 
That hearts feel passion's overflow, — 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power ! 

When stilly night seems earth's vast grave, 
Nor murmur comes from wood or wave ; 
When land and sea, in wedlock bound 
By silence, sleep in bliss profound ; 

Then is the hour 
That hearts like living well-springs sound, — 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power I 



MELODIA SINGING. 

MBS. WBLBT. 

Mklodia ! how soft thy darts. 

How tender and how sweet ! 
Thy song enchained a thousand hearts. 

And drew them to thy feet ; 
And, as thy bright lips sang, they caught 

So beautiful a ray. 
That, as I gazed, I almost thought 

The spirit of thy lay 
Had left, while melting on the air. 

Its sweet expression painted there. 



MAN AND WOMAN. 



ANONTMOnS. 

Man is the rugged lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave-beat shore ; 
Woman 's the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine. 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er. 

Man is the rock whose tow'ring crest 

Nods o'er the mountain's barren side ; 
Woman the soft and mossy vest. 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast 
And wreathe its brow in verdant pride. 

Man is the cloud of coming storm, 

Dark as the raven's murky plume. 
Save where the sunbeam hght and warm, 
Of woman's soul and woman's form, 

Gleam's brightly o'er the gath'ring gloom. 

Yes, lovely sex, to you 't is given 

To rule our hearts with angel sway. 
Blend with each woe a blissful leaven 
Change earth into an embryo heaven. 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 



THE MISANTHROPE 



AMOMTMOUS. 



I WAS not bom to hate my kind, — 
Love was my native element ; 

The visions of my youthful mind 
Were all with passion blent ; 

But ' t was a passion pure and high, 

And boundless as eternity. 

I loved, — ^I loved all living things, 
The veriest wretch I could not hate, 

I wept my own imaginings 

Of the bereft heart's dreary state — 

I could have toiled in mine, on wave. 

One being from that lot to save. 

The childish thought that many a flow'r 
Gave me " good morrow" as I gazed, 

Long, long survived the childish hour ; 
And if in simimer-tide I raised 

Glad looks to Heav'n, the sunny sky 

Seem'd lovingly to make reply. 



24 THE MISANTHROPE. 

The birds that glanc'd from bow'r or tree, 
The happy birds ! my kindred were ; 

They, winged spirits seemed to be. 

And I, their joyous thought could share ; 

All nature had a voice to move 

My echoing heart, — and that was love I 

Oh ! how it smote and chilled and wrung 
That trusting heart, when one by one, 

The gems of fiancy were unstrung 

By cruel hands, and life's stripped zone. 

On which they % with fond JZ, 

Appeared in native barrenness. 

The love that could not change, grew cold, 
The friendship imto death, had fled, 

Ere its first rising moon wax^d old ; 
The few were numbered with the dead, 

Who " promised better things," — and they. 

Oh, who could wish their longer stay ? 

To linger, when the light is gone, 
Upon a dreary, sea-beat shore. 

To search for summer flow'rs, where none 
For them shall ever blossom more — 

To listen to the stranger young, 

Speaking as in a foreign tongue, — 

To see the throngs of joy and care, 
like troops of sea-birds flitting by, 

Whit'ning and dark'ning through the air. 
But creatures of another sky ! 

To see gay maskers tread the floor. 

When the heart's music is no more, — 
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To be the ice upon the wave, 

While the hush'd current flows beneath, 
Dark, mournful, powerless as the grave, 

Which only to itself may breathe 
Sounds that no more to earth belong, — 
Such is their lot who hve too long. 

And they have lived too long, who find 

Their treasury of hope is spent ; 
They gaze upon the human kind 

Like letters on a monument. 
Repeating to the vacant air. 
That dust and hollo wness are there I 



PURITY. 



FROM THB "NBW TIMON. 



* * * * Impure desire 
Round that chaste light but hover'd to expire ; 
Her angel nature found its own defense, 
Ev'n in the instincts of its innocence ; 
As that sweet flow'r which opens every hue 
Of its frank heart to eyes content to view, 
But folds its leaves and shrinks in sweet disdain 
From the least touch that would the bloom profane. 
That meekest temper, which all proof defied. 
But flowed in calm above a heart of pride, 
A pride Hke that the antique knighthood own'd. 
In spotless thought, yet humble mind enthron'd. 
O'er all the Woman did the Virgin reign, 
And love the heart might break — ^it could not stain. 



FIRST LOVE 



BTRON. 



* * * * 'T IS sweet to hear 
At midnight, on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and oar of Adria's gondolier, 
. By distance mellowed, o'er the waters sweep ; 
'T is sweet to see the evening star appear ; 

' Tis sweet to listen as the night winds sweep 
From leaf to leaf; 'tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 

'T is sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near home ; 
'T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 
'T is sweet to be awaken'd by the lark 

Or lull'd by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds. 
The lisp of children, and their earhest words. 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love — it stands alone, 
Like Adam's recollection of his fall. 



STANZAS. 



BBNRT W. LONOFBLLOW. 



The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Niglit, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the hghts of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me. 

That my soul can not resist. 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to mo some poem. 
Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling. 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
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Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavor. 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart. 

As show'rs from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderftd melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care, 
And come hke the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasur'd volume 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares, that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 



THE SHUNAMMITE. 



M. P. WILLIS. 



It was a sultry day of summer-time. 

The sun pour'd down upon the ripen'd grain 

With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 

Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 

Stood still, and the di\ided flock were all 

Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots. 

And the sky look'd like silver, and it seem'd 

As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 

Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat. 

" Haste thee, my child !" the Syrian mother said, 
" Thy fiather is athirst" — and, from the depths 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree. 
She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God's sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She bless'd her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 
With his soft hands press'd closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 
Lifted with watchful care ; and o'er the hills, 
• 3* 
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And through the light green hollows where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 

Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stay'd not within the shadow of the tree. 
But with a joyous industry went forth 
Into the reapers' places, and bound up 
His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 
The pliant witlis out of the shining straw — 
Cheering their labor on, till they forgot 
The heat and weariness of their stooping toil 
In the beguiling of his playful mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 
Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Press'd hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry. 
He utter'd a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosen'd sheaf, insensible. 

They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon — and then he died ! 
She had watch'd every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 
The dreamy languor of his hstless eye. 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls 
And kiss'd his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong — 
His beauty was so unhke death I She lean'd 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learn'd 
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To love when he was slumberiug at lier side 
In his unconscious infancy — 

" —So still ! 
Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
With his feir forehead, and the rosy veins 
Plajdng so freshly in his sunny cheek! 
How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now. 
As he has slept, my memory has been there. 
Counting like treasures all his winning ways — 
His unforgotten sweetness: — 

" —Yet so still !— 
How like this breathless slumber is to death! 
I could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse — ^it beats so languidly ! 
I can not see it stir; but his red lip! 
Death would not be so veiy beautiful ! 
And that half smile — would death have left that there ? 
— ^And should I not have felt that he would die ? 
And have I not wept over him ? — and pray'd 
Morning and night for him ? and could he die ? 
— No — God will keep him ! He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and his fair hair 
Will darken Kke his father's, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown ; 
And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him ! — He to die !" 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if 'twere mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish — 

— Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
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From her fix'd lip, and her supporting knees 

Were shook beneath the child. Her hand had touch'd 

His forehead, as she dallied with his hair — 

And it was cold — Hke clay ! Slow, very slow, 

Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 

She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 

In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 

His httle hand and press'd it earnestly — 

And put her Hp to his — and look'd again 

Fearfully on him — and, then bending low. 

She whisper'd in his ear, " My son ! — ^my son !" 

And as the echo died, and not a sound 

Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still — 

Motionless on her knee — the truth would come! 

And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 

Were crushed, she hfted him and held him close 

Into her bosom — with a mother's thought — 

As if death had no power to touch him there I 

The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 
And he was there — ^her beautiful — ^her own — 
Living and smihng on her — vdth his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once more I 



A PATTERN WOMAN. 



FROM SBTDBN'S BLBANOBA. 



Her virtue, not her virtues let us call, 

For one heroic comprehends tliem all : 

One, as a constellation, is but one, 

Though 't is a train of stars, that, rolling on, 

Rise in their turn, and in the zodiac run : 

Ever in motion ; now 't is faith ascends, 

Now hope, now charity, that upward tends, 

And downward with diffusive good descends. 
******* 

No single virtue we could most commend, 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 

For she was all in that supreme degree, 

That as no one prevailed, so all was she. 

The several parts lay hidden in the piece ; 

Th' occasion but exerted that, or this. 
******* 

As when in glory, through the public place, 
The spoils of conquer'd nations were to pass, 
And but one day for triumph was allowed, 
The consul was constrained his pomp to crowd, 
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And so the swift procession hurried on, 

That all, though not distinctly, might be shown ; 

So, in the straitened bounds of life confin'd, 

She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind : 

And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 

Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 

Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 

For greater multitudes that were to come. 
******* 

She pass'd serenely with a single breath ; 

This moment perfect health, the next was death : 

One sigh did her eternal bliss assure, 

So little penance needs, when souls are almost pure ; 

As gentle dreams our waking thoughts pursue, 

Or one dream pass'd, we slide into a new. 

So close they follow, such wild order keep. 

We think ourselves awake and are asleep : 

So softly death succeeded Hfe in her. 

She did but dream of heaven, and she was there. 



AN ADIEU 



ANONTMOnS. 



An adieu should in utterance die — 
K written, but faintly appear — 

Only heard in the burst of a sigh — 
Only seen in the drop of a tear. 



THE BELLS. 



■ DOAR A. POV. 



Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells I 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 
Willie the stars that gversprinklo 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jinghng and the tinkling of the bells. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells — 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells I 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
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From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune, 
Wliat a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 

How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! — ^how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire. 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
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Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair I 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking and the swelling in the anger of the bells — 

Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
BelLs, beUs, bells. 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells I 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night. 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan, 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 

4 
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And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 
Rolls 
A psean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the pajan of the bells ! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the pgean of the bells — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells — 
Of the bells, bqlls, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells : — 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 
In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells : — 
To the tolling of the. bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells! 



LADY QERALDINE'S COURTSHIP. 

A ROMANCE OF THE AGE. 
BLZSABBTH BABRBTT BROWNIMO. 

A poet writes to his friend. Place — A room in Wycombe Hall, 

Time — Ijate in the evening. 

Dear my friend and fellow-student, I would lean my spirit 

o'er you ; 
Down the purple of this chamber, tears should scarcely stain 

at will! 
I am humbled who was humble ! Friend, — I bow my head 

before you ! 
You should lead me to my peasants ! — ^but their faces are 

too still. 

There* s a lady — an earl's daughter ; she is proud and she 

is noble ; 
And she treads the crimson carpet, and she breathes the 

perfiim'd air ; 
And a kingly blood sends glances up her princely eye to 

trouble, 
And the shadow of a monarch's crown is sweeping in her 

hair. 
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She has halLs and she has castles, and the resonant steam- 
eagles 

Follow far on the directing of her floating dove-like 
hand — 

With a thunderous vapor trailing, underneath the starry 
vigils. 

So to mark upon the blasted heaven, the measure of her land. 

There be none of England's daughters, who can show a 
prouder presence ; 

Upon princely suitors suing, she has looked in her dis- 
dain: 

She was sprung of Enghsh nobles, I was born of English 
peasants ; 

What was / that I should love her — save for feeling of the 
pain? 

I was only a poor poet, made for singing at her case- 
ment, 

As tihe finches or the thrushes, while she thought of other 
things. 

Oh, she walked so high above me, she appeared to my 
abasement. 

In her lovely silken murmur, like an angel clad in wings ! 

Many vassals bow before her, as her chariot sweeps their 

door-ways ; 
She has bless'd their httle children, — as a priest or queen 

were she ! 
Oh, too tender or too cruel far, her smile upon the poor 

was. 
For I thought it was the same smile, which she used to 

smile on nie. 
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She has members in the commons, she has lovers in the 

palace — 
And of all the fair courtrladies, few have jewels half as 

fine : 
Even the prince has named her beauty, 'twixt the red wine 

and the chalice : 
Oh, and what was / to love her ? my Belov'd, my Geraldine ! 

Yet I could not choose but love her — ^I was bom to poet 

uses — 
To love all things set above me, all of good and all of 

fair! 
Nymphs of old Parnassus mountain, we are wont to call the 

Muses — 
And in silver-footed climbing, poets pass from mount to 

star. 

And because I was a poet, and because the people praised 

me. 
With their critical deductions for the modem writer's 

fault; 
I could sit at rich men's tables, — though the courtesies that 

raised me. 
Still suggested clear between us, the pale spectrum of the 

salt. 

And they praised me in her presence : — " Will your book 

appear this summer ?" 
Then returning to each other — " Yes, our plans are for the 

moors ;" 
Then with whisper dropped behind me — " There he is ! the 

latest comer ! 
Oh, she only likes his verses ! what is over, she endures. 

4* 
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" Quito low bom ! self-educated ! somewhat gifted though 

by nature, — 
And we make a point of asking him, — of being very kind ; 
You may speak, he does not hear you; and besides, he 

writes no satire, — 
And that antique sting of poetry is all we need to mind." 

I grew colder, I grew colder, as I stood up there among 

them, — i 

Till as frost intense will bum you, the cold scorning scorched 
my brow ; 

When a sudden silver speaking, gravely cadenced, over- 
rung them, 

And a sudden silken stirring touched my inner nature 
through. 

I looked upward and beheld her ! With a calm and reg- 
nant spiiit. 

Slowly round she swept her eyelids, and said slow before 
them all — 

" Have you such superfluous honor, sir, that, able to con- 
fer it, 

You will come down, Mr. Bertram, as my guest to Wycombo 
HaU?" 

Here she paused, — she had been paler at the first word 

of her speaking ; 
But because a silence followed it, blushed scarlet, as for 

shame ; 
Then, as scorning her own feeling, resumed calmly — " I am 

seekin<j 
More distinction than these gentlemen think worthy of my j 

claim. 
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" Ne'ertheless, you see, I seek it — not because I am a 
woman," — 

(Here her smile sprang like a fountain, and, so, overflowed 

her mouth,) 
" But because my woods in Sussex have some purple shades 

at gloaming. 
Which are worthy of a king in state, or poet in his youth. 



" I invite you, Mr. Bertram, to no hive for worldly speeches — 
Sir, I scarce should dare — ^but only where God asked the 

thrushes first — 
And if you will sing beside them in the covert of my beeches, 
I will thank you for the woodlands, ... for the human 

world at worst." 

Then, she smiled around right childly ; then, she gazed 
around right queenly; 

And I bowed — I could not answer ! Alternated hght and 
gloom — 

While as one who quells the Hons, with a steady eye se- 
renely, 

She, with level fronting eyelids, passed out stately from the 
room. 

Oh, the blessed woods of Sussex! I can hear them still 

around me. 
With their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the 

wind! 
Oh, the cursed woods of Sussex ! Oh, the cruel love that 

bound me 
Up against the boles of cedars, to be shamed where I 

pined ! 
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Oh, tho cursed woods of Sussex ! where the hunter's dart 

has found me, 
When a fair face and a tender voice had made me mad 

and blind ! 

In that ancient hall of Wycombe, thronged the numerous 

guests invited, 
And the lovely London ladies trod the floors with gliding 

feet ; 
And their voices low with fashion, not with feeling, softly 

freighted 
All the air about the windows, with elastic laughters 

sweet. 



For at eve, the open windows flung their light out on the 
terrace, 

Which the orbed floats of curtains, did with gradual shad- 
ows sweep ; 

While the swans upon the river, fed at morning by the 
heiress, 

Trembled downward through their snowy wings, at music 
in their sleep. 



And there evermore was music, both of instrument and 

singing ; 
Till the finches of the shrubberies gi'ew restless in the 

dark ; 
But the cedars stood up motionless, each in a moonlight 

ringing. 
And the deer, half in the glimmer, strewed the hollows of 

the park. 
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And though sometimes she would bind me with her silver- 
corded speeches, 

To commix my words and laughter with the converse and 
the jest, — 

Ofib I sat apart, and gazing on the river, through the 

beeches. 
Heard, as pure the swans swam down it, her pure voice o'or- 
float the rest 

In the morning, horn of huntsman, hoof of steed, and laugh 

of rider, 
Spread out cheery from the court-yard, till we lost them in 

the hills ; 
While herself and other ladies, and her suitors left beside 

her. 
Went arwandering up the gardens, through the laurels and 

abeles. 

Thus, her foot upon the new-mown grass — ^bareheaded — 

with the flowings. 
Of the virginal white vesture, gather'd closely to her throat ; 
With the golden ringlets in her neck, just quickened by her 

going. 
And appearing to breathe sun for air, and doubting if to 

float, — 

With a branch of dewy maple, which her right hand held 

above her. 
And which trembled a green shadow in betwixt her and the 

skies, — 
As she turned her face in going, thus, she drew me on to 

love her, 
And to study the deep meaning of the smile hid in her eyes. 
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For her eyes alone smiled constantly : her lips had serious 

sweetness, 
And her front was calm — ^the dimple rarely rippled on her 

cheek : 
But her deep blue eyes smiled constantly, — as if they had 

by fitness 
Won the secret of a happy dream, she did not care to 

speak. 

Thus she drew me the first morning, out across into the 

garden : 
And I walked among her noble friends, and could not keep 

behind ; 
Spake she unto all and unto me — " Behold, I am the warden 
Of the birds within these lindens, which are cages to their 

mind. 

" But here, in this swarded circle, into which the lime-walk 
brings us — 

Whence the beeches rounded greenly, stand away in rever- 
ent fear ; 

I will let no music enter, saving what the fountain sings us, 

Which the lilies round the basin may seem pure enough to 
hear. 

" And the air that waves the hlies, waves this slender jet 
of water. 

Like a holy thought sent feebly up from soul of fasting 
saint ! 

Whereby lies a marble Silence, sleeping ! (Lough the sculp- 
tor wrought her,) 

So asleep, she is forgetting to say Hush I — a fancy quaint 1 
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*^ Maxk how heavy white her eyelids I not a dream between 

them lingers ! 
And the left hand's index droppeth from the lips upon the 

cheek: 
And the right hand, — with the symbol rose held slack 

within the fingers, — 
Has fisdlen backward in the basin — ^yet this Silence will not 

speak! 

" That the essential meaning growing, may exceed the spe- 
cial symbol, 

Is the thought, as I conceive it : it applies more high and 
low, — 

Your true noblemen will often, through right nobleness, 
grow humble. 

And assert an inward honor, by denying outward show." 

** Yes, your Silence," said I, " truly holds her symbol rose 

but slackly. 
Yet s7be holds it — or would scarcely be a Silence to our 

ken ! 
And your nobles wear their ermine on the outside, or walk 

blackly 
In the presence of the social law, as most ignoble men. 

" Let the poets dream such dreaming ! Madam, in these 

British islands, 
Tis the substance that wanes ever, 'tis the symbol that 

exceeds; 
Soon we shall have naught but symbol ! and for statues 

like this Silence 
Shall accept the rose's marble — ^in another case the weed's." 
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" I let you dream," she retorted, and I grant "where'er you 

go, you 
Find for things, names — shows for actions, and pure gold 

for honor clear ; 
But when all is run to symbol in the Social, I will throw 

you 
The world's book, which now reads drily, and sit down with 

Silence here." 

Half in playfulness she spoke, I thought, and half in indig- 
nation ; 

Her friends turned her words to laughter, while her lovers 
deemed her fair, — 

A fair woman — flushed with feeling, in her noble-lighted 
station, 

Near the statue's white reposing — and both bathed in sunny 
air! — 

With the trees round, not so distant, but you heard their 

vernal murmur. 
And beheld in light and shadow the leaves in and outward 

move; 
And the little fountain leaping toward the sun-heart to be 

warmer. 
And recoihng backward, trembling with the too much light 

above — 

T is a picture for remembrance ! and thus, morning after 

morning. 
Did I follow as she drew me, by the spirit, to her feet — 
Why, her greyhound followed also ! dogs — ^we both were 

dogs for scorning — 
To be sent back when she pleased it, and her path lay 

through the wheat. 
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And tliua, morning after morning, spite of oath, and spite 
of sorrow, 

Did I follow at her drawing, while the week-days passed 
along; 

Just to feed the swans this noontide, or to see the fawns to- 
morrow, — 

Or to teach the hill-«ide echo, some sweet Tuscan in a song 

Ay, and sometimes on the hill-side, while we sat down in 
the gowans. 

With the forest green behind ns, and its shadow cast be- 
fore ; 

And the river running under; and across it, from the 
rowens, 

A brown partridge whirring near us, till we felt the air it 
bore — 

There, obedient to her praying, did I read aloud the poems 
Made by Tuscan flutes, or instruments more various, of our 

own ; 
Read the pastoral parts of Spenser — or the subtle inter - 

Sowings 
Found in tetrarch's sonnets — ^here 's the book — ^the leaf is 

folded down ! — 

Or at times a modern volume, — Wordsworth's solemn- 

thoughted idyl, 
Howitt's ballad-dew, or Tennyson's god-vocal reverie, — 
Or from Browning some " Pomegranate," which, if cut deep 

down the middle, 

Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined hu- 
manity ! — 

5 
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Or I read there sometimes, hoarsely, some new poem of my 

making — 
Oh, your poets never read their own best verses to their 

worth, — 
For the echo, in you, breaks upon the words which you are 

speaking, 
And the chariot-wheels jar in the gate, through which you 

drive them forth. 

After, when we were grown tired of books, the silence round 

us flinging 
A slow arm of sweet compression, felt with beatings at the 

breast, — 
She would break out on a sudden, in a gush of woodland 

singing, 
Like a child's emotion in a god — a naiad tired of rest. 

Oh, to see or hear her singing! scarce I know which is* 

divinest — > 
For her looks sing too — she modulates her gestures on the 

tune; 
And her mouth stirs with the song, like song; and when 

the notes are finest, . 

'T is the eyes that shoot out vocal light, and seem to swell 

them on. 

Then we talked — oh, how we talked ! her voice, so cadenc'd 

in the talking. 
Made another singing — of the soul ! a music without bars — 
While the leafy sounds of woodlands, humming round 

where wo were walking. 
Brought interposition worthy -sweet, — as skies about the 

stars. 
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And she spake sucli good thoughts natural, as if she always 

thought them — 
And had sympathies so ready, open-free hke bird on 

branch, 
Just as ready to fly east as west, whichever way besought 

them, 
In the birchen wood a chirrup, or a cock-crow in the grange. 

In her utmost lightness there is truth — ^and often she speaks 

lightly ; 
And she has a grace in being gay, which mourners even 

approve ; 
For the root of some grave earnest thought is understruck 

so rightly. 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above. 

And she talked on — we talked truly ! upon all things — sub- 
stance — shadow — 

Of the sheep that browsed the grasses — of the reapers in 
the con>— 

Of the little children from the schools, seen winding through 
the meadow — 

Of the poof rich world beyond them, still kept poorer by its 
scorn. 

So of men, and so, of letters — ^books are men of higher 

stature. 
And the only men that speak aloud for future times to 

hear! 
So, of mankind in the abstract, which grows slowly into 

nature, 
Yet will lift the cry of " progress," as it trod from sphere to 

sphere. 
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And her custom was to praise me, when I said, — " The Age 

culls simples, 
With a broad clown's back turned, broadly, to the glory of 

the stars — 
"We are gods by our own reckoning, — and may well shut up 

the temples. 
And wield on, amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our 

cars. 

"For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self- 
admiring. 

With, at every mile run faster, — '0 the wondrous, won- 
drous age,' 

Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron, — 

Or if angels will commend us, at the goal of pilgrimage. 

" Why, what is this patient entrance into nature's deep re- 
sources. 

But the child's slow gradual learning to walk straightly 
without bane ? — 

When we drive out, from the cloud of steam, majestical 
white horses. 

Are we greater than the first men, who led blaJjk ones by 
the mane ? 

" K we sided with the eagles, if we struck the stars in rising, 
If we wrapped the globe intensely, with one hot electric 

breath, 
Twere but power within our tether — no new spirit-power 

conferring — 
And in Hfe we were not greater men, nor bolder men in 

death." 
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She was patient with my talking ; and I loved her — loved 

her certes, 
As I loved all Heavenly objects, with uplifted eyes and 

hands! 
As I loved pure inspirations — ^loved the graces, loved the 

virtues, — 
In a Love content with writing his own name, on desert 

sands. 

Or at least I thought so purely ! — thought, no idiot Hope 

was raising 
Any crown to crown Love's silence — silent Love that sat 

alone — 
Out, alas ! the stag is like me — ^he, that tries to go on 

gra2dng 
With the great deep gun-wound in his neck, then reels with 

sudden moan. 

It was thus I reeled ! I told you that her hand had many 

suitors — 
But she rose above them, smiling down, as Venus down the 

waves — 
And with such a gracious coldness, that they could not press 

their futures 
On that present of her courtesy, which yieldingly enslaves. 

And this morning, as I sat alone within the inner chamber 

With the great saloon beyond it, lost in pleasant thought 
serene — 

For I had been reading Camoens — ^that poem you remem- 
ber. 

Which his lady's eyes are praised in, as the sweetest ever 
seen. 
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And the book lay open, and ray thought flew from it, taking 
from it 

A vibration and impulsion to an end beyond its own, — 

As the branch of a green osier, when a child would over- 
come it, 

Springs up jfreely from his clasping, and goes swinging in 
the sun. 

As I mused I heard a murmur, — it grew deep as it grew 

longer — 
Speakers using earnest language — "Lady Geraldine, you 

would /" 
And I heard a voice that pleaded ever on, in accents 

stronger. 
As a sense of reason gave it power to make its rhetoric 

good. 

Well I knew that voice — ^it was an earl's of soul that 
matched his station — 

Of a soul complete in lordship — ^might and right read on his 
brow; 

Very finely courteous — ^far too proud to doubt his domina- 
tion 

Of the common people, — ^be atones for grandeur by a bow. 

High straight forehead, nose of eagle, cold blue eyes, of less 

expression 
Than resistance, — coldly casting off the looks of other men, 
As steel, arrows, — unelastic lips, which seem to taste pos- 
session. 

And be cautious lest the common air should injure or dis- 
train. 
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For the rest, accomplished, upright, — ^ay, and standing by 

his order 
With a bearing not ungraceful; fond of arts, and letters 

too; 
Just a good man, made a proud man, — ^as the sandy rocks 

that border 
A wild coast, by circumstances, in a regnant ebb and flow. 

Thus, I knew that voice — I heard it — and I could not help 

the hearkening : 
In the room I stood up blindly, and my burning heart 

within 
Seemed to seethe and fuse my senses, till they ran on all 

sides, darkening, 
And scbrched, weighed, like melted metal, round my feet 

that stood therein. 

And that voice, I heard it pleading, for love's sake — ^for 

wealth, position, . . 
For the sake of liberal uses, and great actions to be done — 
And she answered, answered gently — " Nay, my lord, the 

fame-tradition 
Of the your Normans, by some worthier hand than mine is, 

should be won." 

"Ah, that white hand!" he said quickly, — and in his he 
either drew it. 

Or attempted — ^for with gravity and instance she replied — 

*' Nay, indeed, my lord, this talk is vain, and we had best 
eschew it, 

And pass on, like friends, to other points less easy to de- 
cide." 
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What lie said again, I know not. It is likely that his 

trouble 
Worked his pride up to the surface, for she answered in 

slow scorn — 
" And your lordship judges rightly. Whom I marry shall 

be noble, 
Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush to think how he was 

born." 

There I maddened! her words stung me I life swept 

through me into fever. 
And my soul sprang up astonished ; sprang, fiill-statured in 

an hour ! 
Know you what it is when anguish, with apocalyptic never 
To a Pythian height dilates you, — and despair sublimes to 
power ? 

From my brain, the soul-wings budded ! — waved a flame 

about my body. 
Whence conventions coiled to ashes ! I felt self-drawn out, 

as a man. 
From amalgamate false natures ; and I saw the skies grow 

ruddy . 
With the deepening feet of angels, and I knew what spirits 

can. 

I was mad — ^inspired — say either ! anguish worketh inspi- 
ration ! 

Was a man, or beast — ^perhaps so ; for the tiger roars, when 
speared ; 

And I walked on, step by step, along the level of my pas- 
sion — 

Oh my soul ! and passed the doorway to her face, and never 
feared. 
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He had left her, — ^peradventure, when my footstep proved 

my coming — 
But for her — she half arose, then sat — grew scarlet and grew 

pale: 
Oh, she trembled I — ^*t is so always with a wordly man ot 

woman, 
In the presence of true spirits — ^what else can they do but 

quail? 

Oh, she fluttered Hke a tame bird, in among its forest- 
brothers, 

Far too strong for it ! then drooping, bowed her face upon 
her hands — 

And I spake out wildly, fiercely, brutal truths of her and 
others I 

/, she planted in the desert, swathed her, windlike, with my 
sands. 

I plucked up her social fictions, bloody-rooted, though leaf- 
verdant. 

Trod them down with words of shaming, — all the purples 
and the gold. 

And the ' landed stakes' and Lordships — all that spirits pure 
and ardent 

Are cast out of love and reverence, because chancing not to 
hold. 

" For myself I do not argue," said I, " though I love you. 

Madam, 
But for better souls, that nearer to the height of yours have 

trod — 
And this age shows, to my thinking, still more infidels to 

Adam, 
Than directly, by profession, simple infidels to God. 
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« Yet, God," (I said,) " O grave,'* (I said,) " O mother's 
heart and bosom. 

With whom first and last are equal, saint and corpse and 
Uttle child ! 

We are fools to your deductions, in these figments of heart- 
closing ! 

We are traitors to your causes, in these sympathies defiled ! 

** Learn more reverence, Madam, not for rank or wealth — 

that needs no learning ; 
TTiat comes quickly — quick as sin does ! ay, and often works 

to sin ; 
But for Adam's seed, man! Trust me, 'tis a clay above 

your scorning, 
With God's image stamped upon it, and God's kindling 

breath within. 

" What right have you. Madam, gazing in your shining mir- 
ror daily. 

Getting, so, by heart, your beauty, which all others must 
adore, — 

While you draw the golden ringlets down your fingers, to 
vow gfyly, . . 

You will wed no man that 's only good to God, — and noth- 
ing more? 

" Why, what right have you, made fair by that same God — 

the sweetest woman 
Of all women He has fashioned — with your lovely spirit face, 
Which would seem too near to vanish, if its smiles were not 

so human, — 
And your voice of holy sweetness, turning common words to 

grace? 
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"What right can you have, God's other works, to scorn, 
despise, .... revile them 

In the gross, as mere men, broadly — not as noble men, for- 
sooth, — 

But as Farias of the outer world, forbidden to assoil them, 

In the hope of living — dying — near that sweetness of your 
mouth ? 

" Have you any answer. Madam ? K my spirit were less 

earthy — 
K its instrument were gifted with more vibrant silver 

strings— 
I would kneel down where I stand, and say — * Behold me I 

I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee ! I am worthy as a king.' 

" As it is — ^your ermined pride, I swear, shall feel this stain 

upon her — 
That /, poor, weak, tossed with passion, scorned by me and 

you again, 
Love you, Madam — dare to love you — to my grief and your 

dishonor— ^ 

To my endless desolation, and your impotent disdain ! " 

More mad words like these — ^more madness ! friend, I need 

not write them fuller ; 
And I hear my hot soul dropping on the Unes in showers 

of tears — 
Oh, a woman ! friend, a woman ! Why, a beast had scarce 

been duller, 
Than roar bestial loud complaints against the shining of the 

spheres. 
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But at last there came a pause. I stood all vibrating with 

thunder, 
Which my soul had used. The silence drew her feoe up 

like a call. 
Could you guess what word she uttered ? She looked up, 

as if in wonder, 
With tears beaded on her lashes, she said, "Bertram!" it 

was all. 

K she had cursed me — and she might have — or if even, 

with queenly bearing, 
Which at need is used by women, she had risen up and said, 
" Sir, you are my guest, and therefore, I have given you a 

full hearing — 
Now, beseech you, choose a name exacting somewhat less 

instead" — 

I had borne it ! — but that " Bertram" — ^why it lies there on 
the paper 

A mere word, without her accents, — and you can not judge 
the weight 

Of the calm which crushed my passion ! I seemed swim- 
ming iv a vapor, — 

And her gentleness did shame me, whom her scorn made 
desolate. 

So, struck backward, and exhausted with that inward flow 

of passion 
Which had passed, in deadly rushing, into forms of abstract 

truth, — 
With a logic agonizing through unfit denunciation, — 
And with youth's own anguish turning grimly gray the 

hairs of youth, — 
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'With the sense accursed and instant, that if even I spake 

wisely, 
I spake basely — ^using truth, — ^if what I spake, indeed, was 

true — 
To avenge wrong on a woman — her, who sat there weighing 

nicely 
A fall manhood's worth, found guilty of such deeds as I 

could do ! — 

With such wrong and wo exhausted — ^what I suffered and 
occasioned, — 

As a wild horse, through a city, runs with lightning in his 
eyes, 

And then dashing at a church's cold and passive wall, im- 
passioned. 

Strikes the death into his burning brain, and blindly drops 
and dies — 

So I fell, struck down before her ! Do you blame me, friend, 

for weakness ? 
T was my strength of passion slew me ! — fell before her like 

a stone ; 
Fast the dreadful world rolled from me, on its roaring 

wheels of blackness ! 
When the Hght came I was lying in this chamber — ^and 

alone. 

Oh, of course, she charged her lacqueys to bear out the sickly 

burden, 
And to cast it from her scornful sight — but not beyond the 

gate- 
She is too kind to be cruel, and too haughty not to pardon 
Such a man as I — ^'t were something? to be level to her hate. 

6 
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But for me — jovl now are conscious why, my friend, I write 

this letter, — 
How my hfe is read all backward, and the charm (^ Bfe 

undone ! 
I shall leave this house at dawn — I would to-night, if I were 

better, — 
And I charge my soul to hold my body strengthened for 

the sun. 

When the sun has dyed the orient, I depart with no last 

gazings, 
No weak moanings — one word only left in writing for her 

hands, — 

Out of reach of her derisions, and some unavaihng 

praises. 
To make front against this anguish in the far and foreign 

lands. 



Blame me not, I would not squander life in grief — I am 
abstemious : 

I but nurse my spirit's falcon, that its wing may soar 

a<?ain ! ! 

There 's no room for tears of weakness, in the blind eyes of i 

a Phemius : j 

Into work the poet kneads them, and he does not die till 

I 

then. 



I 
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CONCLUSIOlSr. 

Bertram finished the last pages, while along the silence 

ever 
Still in hot and heavy splashes, fell his tears on every leaf : 
Having ended, he leans backward in his chair with lips that 

quiver 
From the deep unspoken, ay, and deep unwritten thoughts 

of grief. 

Soh ! how still the lady standeth ! 't is a dream — a dream 

of mercies ! 
'Twixt the purple lattice-curtains, how she standeth still and 

pale ! 
'T is a vision, sure, of mercies, sent to soften his self curses — 
Sent to sweep a lovely quiet o*er the tossing of his wail. 

" Eyes," he said, " now throbbing through me ! are ye eyes 

that did undo me ? 
Shining eyes, like antique jewels set in Parian statue-stone I 
Underneath that calm white forehead, are ye ever burning 

torrid. 
O'er the desolate sand-desert of my heart and life undone ?" 

With a rushing stir, uncertain, in the air, the purple curtain 
Swelleth in and swelleth out around her motionless pale 

brows; 
While the gliding of the river sends a rippling noise for 

ever, 
Through the open casement whitened by the moonlight's 

slant repose. 
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Said he — " Vision of a lady I stand there silent, stand there 

steady! 
Now I see it plainly, plainly; now I can not hope or 

doubt — 

There, the cheeks of calm expression — ^there, the lips of si- 
lent passion, 

Curved like an archer's bow to send the bitter arrows 
out." 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smil- 

And approached him slowly, slowly, in a gliding measured 

pace ; 
With her two white hands extended, as if praying one 

offended, 
And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his fiace. 

Said he — " Wake me by no gesture, — sound of breath, or 

stir of vesture ; 
Let the blessed apparition melt not yet to its divine ! 
No approacliing — hush ! no breathing ! or my heart must 

swoon to death in 
That too utter life thou bringest — thou dream of G^ral- 

dine!" 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smil- 
ing,— 

But the tears ran over lightly from her eyes, and ten- 
derly ; 

"Dost thou, Bertram, truly love me? Is no woman fisu* 
above me. 

Found more worthy of thy poet-heart, than such a one 
as IV' 
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Said lio — " I would dream so ever, like the flowing of that 
river, 

Flowing ever in a shadow, greenly onward to the sea ; 

So, thou vision of all sweetness — ^princely to a full com- 
pleteness, — 

Would my heart and life flow onward— deathward — ^through 
this dream of thee I" 



Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smil- 
ing,— 
While the tears ran down still faster o'er the blushing of 

her cheeks ; 
Then with both her hands enfolding both of his, she softly 

told him, 
" Bertram, if I say I love thee, ... 't is the vision only 

speaks." 

Softened, quickened to adore her, on his knee he fell before 

her — 
And she whispered low in triumph — " It shall be as I have 

sworn ! 
Very rich he is in virtues, — ^very noble — noble, certes ; 
And I shall not blush in knowing, that men call him 

humbly bom!" 

6* 
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Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked down, 

Of thee, from the hill-top looking down ; 

And the heifer, that lows in the upland farm. 

Far heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling the bell at noon, 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight. 

As his files sweep round yon distant height ; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy hfe to thy neighbor's creed has lent : 

All are needed by each one, 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I sought the sparrow's note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home in his nest at even ; — 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now ; 

Fol* I did not bring home the river and sky ; 

He sang to my ear ; they sang to my eye. 
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The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me ; 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

And fetched my sea-bom treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar I 

Then I said, " I covet Trutb ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood's cheat, — 
I leave it behind with the games of youth.'' 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs ; 
I inhaled the violet's breath 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Above me soared the eternal sky. 
Full of li^t and Deity ; 
Again I saw, again I heard. 
The rolling river, the morning bird ; — 
Beauty through my senses stole, 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 
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O FOR Evening's brownest shade ! 

Where the breezes play by stealth 
In the forest-cinctured glade, 

Round the hermitage of Health : 
While the noon-bright mountains blaze 
In the sun's tormenting rays. 

O'er the sick and sultry plains, 
Through the dim delirious air, x 

Agonizing silence reigns, 
And the wanness of despair : 

Nature faints with fervent heat. 

Ah ! her pulse hath ceased to beat. 

Now, in deep and dreadful gloom, 
Clouds on clouds portentous spread, 

Black as if the day of doom 

Hung o'er Nature's shrinking head. 

Lo ! the lightning breaks from high, — 

God is coming ! — God is nigh 1 
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Hear ye not his chariot-wheelsj 

As the mighty thunder rolls ? 
IS'ature, startled Nature reels, 

From the center to the poles ; 
Tremble ! — Ocean, Earth, and Sky, 
Tremble ! — God is passing by 1 

Darkness, wild with horror, forms 

His mysterious hiding-place ; 
Should He, from his ark of storms, 

Eend the vail and show his iace. 
At the judgment of his eye. 
All the universe would die. 

Brighter, broader lightnings flash. 

Hail and rain tempestuous fall ; 
Louder, deeper thunders crash. 

Desolation threatens all ; 
Struggling Nature gasps for breath 
In the agony of death. 

God of Vengeance, from above. 

While thine awful bolts are hurl'd, 
remember thou art Love ! 

Spare ! O spare a guilty world I 
Stay Thy flaming wrath awhile, 
See Thy bow of promise smile. 

Welcome in the eastern cloud. 

Messenger of Mercy still ; 
Now, ye winds, proclaim aloud, 

" Peace on Earth, to Man good-will." 
Nature ! God's repenting Child, 
See thy Parent reconciled. 
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Hark ! the nightingalo, afar, 
Sweetly sings the sun to rest, 

And awakes the evening-star 
In the rosy-tinted west : 

While the moon's enchanting eye 

Opens Paradise on high. 

Cool and tranquil is the night, 
Nature's sore afl3ictions cease. 

For the storm, that spent its might, 
Was a covenant of peace ; 

Vengeance drops her harmless rod : 

Mercy is the Power of God. 
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Oh lull me, lull me, charming air I 

My senses rock with wonder sweet : 
Like snow on wool, thy fallings are ; 
Soft, like a spirit's, are thy feet. 
Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear ? 
Down let him lie 
And slumbering die. 
And change his soul for harmony. 
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WaKN Oio liumid atorm-elouila gather 

Over all the starry Bplieres, 
And the melaDcholy darkocas 

Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
'T is a joy to press the pillow 

Of a cottage chamtier ted, 
And to listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain overhead. 

Every tinkle on the shingles 

lias an echo in the heart, 
And a thousfiiid drejiiny Cindes 

Into biisy being start ; 
And a thousnnd ri'oollpctjoiis 

Wt'iiTe thoir hriirlit hues into, woof, 
As I listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain on the roof. 

There in fancy comes my mother. 
As she used to tO;i1^ .t^ijne, 

To survey the infant sleepers, 
Ere she left them till the dawn. 
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I can see her bending o'er me, 
As I listen to the strain 

Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 

Then my little seraph sister, 

With her wings and waving hair ; 
And her bright-eyed cherub-brother, 

A serene, angelic pair ; 
Ghde around my wakeful pillow 

With their praise or mild reproof^ 
As I listen to the murmur 

Of the soft rain on the roof. 

And another comes to thrill me 

With her eyes' delicious blue, 
I forget, as gazing on her. 

That her heart was all untrue ; 
I remember that I loved her 

As I ne'er may love again. 
And my heart's quick pulses vibrate 

To the patter of the rain. 

There is naught in art's bravuras 

That can work with such a spell, 
In the spirit's pure deep fountains. 

Whence the holy passions swell. 
As that melody of nature — 

That subdued, subduing strain. 
Which is played upon the singles 

By the patter of the rain. 
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One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly. 
Lift her with care: 

Fashioned so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair I 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements. 
Whilst the wave constantly 

Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly. 

Loving, not loathing. « 

Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully. 

Gently, and humanly; 
Not of the stains of her ; 
All that remains of her, 

Now, is pure womanly. 
1 
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Make no deep scrutiDy 
Into her mutiny, 

Rash and undatiiiil ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers, — 

One of Eve's family, — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers, 

Oozing so clammily. 
Loop up her tresses. 

Escaped from the comb, — 
Her fiEur auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses. 

Where was her home? 

Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 
Or, was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other? 

Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun ! 
O, it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 
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Feelings had changed: 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God's providence 

Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So £Eir in the river, • 

With many a Kght, 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement. 
She stood, with amazement, 

Houseless, by night. 

The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery. 

Swift to be hurled, — 
Any where, any where 

Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly, — 
No matter how coldly 

The rough river ran, — 
Over the brink of it: 
Picture it, think of it. 

Dissolute man! 
Lave in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can ! 
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Take lier up tenderly, 
Lift her with care : 

Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so &ir! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, kindly. 
Smooth and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 

Staring so bhndly ! 

Dreadfully staring 

Throu^ muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely. 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest I 
Cross her hands humbly. 
As if praying dumbly. 

Over her >Mroast I 

Owning her weakness. 
Her evil behavior; 

And leaving, with meekness^ 
Her sins to her Savior! 



TO HOPE. 
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I 

When by my solitary hearth I sit, 

And hateful thoughts enwrap my soul in gloom ; 
When no fair dreams before my " mind's eye" flit, 

And the bare heath of life presents no bloom ; 
Sweet Hope ! ethereal balm upon me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head. 

Whene'er I wander at the fall of night, 

Where woven boughs shut out the moon's bright ray, 
Should sad Despondency my musings fright, 

And frown, to drive fair Cheerfulness away. 
Peep with the moonbeams through the leafy roo^ 
And keep that fiend Despondence far aloof. 

Should Disappointment, parent of Despair, 
Strive for her son to seize my careless heart, 

When, like a cloud, he sits upon the air, 
Preparing on lus spell-bound prey to dart, 

Chase him away, sweet Hope, with visage bright, 

And fright him as the morning frightens night, 
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Whene'er the fete of those I hold most dear^ 
Tells to my fearful breast a tale of sorrow, 

O bright-eyed Hope, my morbid fancy cheer ; 
Let me awhile thy sweetest (Bmforts borrow : 

Thy heaven-bom radiance aromid me shed. 

And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head ! 

Should e'er unhappy love my bosom pain, 

From cruel parents or relentless fair, 
Oh, let me think it is not quite in vain 

To sigh out sonnets to the midnight air ! 
Sweet Hope ! ethereal balm upon me shed. 
And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head. 

In the long vista of the years to roll. 

Let me not see our country's honor fade ! 

Oh, let me see our land retain her soul ! 

Her pride, her freedom ; and not freedom's shade. 

From thy bright eyes unusual brightness shed, — 

Beneath thy pinions canopy my head ! 

Let me not see the patriot's high bequest. 
Great Liberty ! — how great in plain attire ! — 

With the base purple of a court oppressed. 
Bowing her head, and ready to expire : 

But let me see thee stoop from heaven on wings 

That fill the skies with silver glitterings. 

And as, in sparkling majesty, a star. 

Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud. 
Brightening the half-veiled face of heaven afar : 

So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope ! celestial influence round me shed. 
Waving thy silver pinions o'er my head. 



A FACT. 



ANONYMOUS. 



In his studio at Florence, 

Sat an artist, young and Mr, 
Writing, by the waxen taper. 

Words to lighten lonely care. 
Suddenly he fell to weeping. 

Rose and hurried to and fro ; 
Then, returning to his table. 

Thus he wrote, with soul aglow : 

" Lady, would that I, a spirit, 

In the twinkling of an eye, 
O'er the wide and weary ocean. 

Unto you alone could fly. 
Be you waking, be you sleeping. 

Lonely, or in social cheer, 
I would breathe to you a wonder 

You would smile and weep to hear. 

** Five the weeks, this flitting moment. 
Since we sat together last. 

And your eyes, in love and pity, 
On my longing face were cast ; 



In your warm and soothing fingers 
Chilly hands were purely pressed, 

And I felt, in such compassion, 
Wretchedness itself were blessed. 



" Long I gazed on you in silence, 

Printing deeply in my heart 
Every look and line of feature. 

With a lover's truest art ; 
Much I wished to pour my feeling 

Forth in tears of sweet relief; 
But my sou! was dark and stifled, 

Sealed the bitter fount of griet 

"Vwnly, until now, my fancy 

Strove to see that look agjun ; 
Still the misty, changing image 

Came and went to me in vain ; 
Still a hunJn^d other feces 

Intervened to ves mine eye. 
And my soul, with sorrow sinking, 

Would not weep, I knew not why, 

" But, to-night, toy pen had wandered 

From tliQ duty of the day, 
And unconsciously was sketehing 

Haiiiloni fiicw, in its play ; 
Suddenly of you I pondered — 

Ah I some angel present then 
Breathed on me an inspiration, 

Guided my unwitting pen. 
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"There you were ! the half-shut eyelids. 

Head inclined and turned aside. 
Rounded cheek and hair so silken, 

Rounded forehead, high and wide ; 
There the smile serene, eternal ; 

There the glance that ne'er was cast 
Save by you — so melting, earnest — 

Ah ! I wept and wept, at last." 

Here he dropped his pen in wonder, 

While a feeling, sweet and new, 
like a sudden light and music. 

Thrilled his lonely being through. 
Afterward, a message told him. 

She, the loved one, died that night, 
And he knew that then her spirit 

Flew to him with love and light 



EARLY MORN. 



PHILIP JAMBS BAILBT. 



I NOW, an early riser, love to hail 

The dreamy struggles of the stars with light, 

And the recovering breath of earth, sleep-drowned. 

Awakening to the wisdom of the sun. 

And life of light within the tent of Heaven ; — 

To kiss the feet of Morning as she walks 

In dewy light along the hills, while they. 

All odorous as an angel's fresh-culled crown. 

Unveil to her their bounteous loveliness. 



THE PALL OF NIAGARA. 



JOHN O. O. BRAINABD, 



'<Labitar et labetor.** 



The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 

While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his " hollow hand," 

And hung his bow upon thine awfiil front ; 

And spoke in that loud voice, which seemed to him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Savior's sake, 

"The sound of many waters"; and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch His cent'ries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we. 
That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 
O ! what are all the notes that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side f 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ? 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters fax 
Above its loftiest mountains ? — a light wave. 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker's might 



PATIMA AND RADUAN. 

From the Spaniih. 
WILLIAM OULLBN BRTAMT. 



** Diammnte fitlao j flnfklo, 
Eofutado en pedernely dtc** 



" False diamond set in flint ! the caverns of the mine 

Are warmer than the breast that holds that faithless heart 

of thine ; 
Thou art fickle as the sea, thou art wandering as the wind, 
And the restless ever-mounting flame is not more hard to 

bind. 
If the tears I shed were tongues, yet all too few would be 
To tell of all the treachery that thou hast shown to me. 
Oh ! I could chide thee sharply — but every maiden knows 
That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 

** Thou hast called me oft the flower of all Grenada's maids, 
Thou hast said that by the side of me the first and fairest 

fades] 
And they thought thy heart was mine, and it seemed to 

every one 
That what thou didst to win my love, from love of me was 

done. 
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Alas I if they but knew thee, as mine it is to know, 

Thej well might see another mark to which thine arrows 

go; 

But thou giv'st me little heed — ^for I speak to one who 

knows 
That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 

^ It wearies me, mine enemy, that I must weep and bear 
What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills my own with 

care. 
Thou art leagued with those that hate me, and ah I thou 

know'st I feel 
That cruel words as surely kill as sharpest blades of steeL 
T was the doubt that thou wert false that wrung my heart 

with pain ; 
But now I know thy perfidy, I shall be well again. 
I would proclaim thee as thou art — ^but every maiden knows 
That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes." 

Thus Fadma complained to the valiant Raduan, 

Where underneath the myrtles Alhambra's fountains ran : 

The Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he was, 

He took her white hand in his own, and pleaded thus his 

cause: 
** Oh, lady, dry those star-like eyes — ^their dimness does me 

wrong; 
If my heart be made of flint, at least 't will keep thy image 

long; 
Thou hast uttered cruel words — ^but I grieve the less fixr 

those. 
Since she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goea." 



TWILIGHT. 



OABOLINB MOBTOM 



Oh ! twilight ! spirit tliat dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting Heaven with Earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness hke the atmosphere of dreams ; 
Thy hour to all is welcome ! Faint and sweet 
Thy hght falls round the peasant's homeward feet, 
Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 
Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 
And, though such radiance round him brightly glows, 
Marks the small spark his cottage window throws. 
Still, as his heart forestals his weary pace. 
Fondly he dreams of each famihar face, 
Recalls the treasures of his narrow life. 
His rosy children, and his sunburnt vrife. 
To whom his coming is the chief event 
Of simple days in cheerful labor spent. 
The rich man's chariot hath gone wHrHng past, 
And those poor cottagers have only cast 
One careless glance on all that show of pride. 
Then to their tasks turned quietly aside ; 

8 
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But him they wait for, liim they welcome home, 
Fond sentinels look forth to see him come ; 
The fagot sent for when the fire grew dim, 
The firugal meal prepared, are all for him ; 
For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 
For him those smiles of tenderness and joy. 
For him, — who plods his sauntering way along, 
WhistHng the fragment of some village song 1 

Dear art thou to the lover, thou sweet light, 
Fair fleeting sister of the mournful night I 
As in impatient hope he stands apart. 
Companioned only by his beating heart. 
And with an eager fancy oft beholds 
The vision of a white robe's fluttering folds 
Flit through the grove, and gain the open mead. 
True to the hour by loving hearts agreed ! 
At length she comes. The evening's holy grace 
Mellows the glory of her radiant face ; 
The curtain of that daylight faint and pale 
Hangs round her like the shrouding of a veil ; 
As, turning with a bashful timid thought. 
From the dear welcome she herself hath sought, 
Her shadowy profile drawn against the sky. 
Cheats, while it charms, his fond adoring eye. 



Oh ! dear to him, to all, since first the flowers 
Of happy Eden's consecrated bowers 
Heard the low breeze along the branches play. 
And God's voice bless the cool hour of the day. 
For though that glorious Paradise be lost, 
Though earth by lighting storms be roughly crossed, 
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Though the long curse demands the tax of si^, 

And the day's sorrows with the day begin, 

That hour, once sacred to God's presence, still 

Keeps itself calmer from the touch of ill. 

The holiest hour of Earth. Then toil doth cease — 

Then from the yoke the oxen find release — 

Then man rests pausing from his many cares, 

And the world teems with children's sunset prayers I 

Then innocent things seek out their natural rest. 

The babe sinks slumbering on its mother's breast ; 

The birds beneath their leafy covering creep, 

Yea, even the flowers fold up their buds in sleep ; 

And angels, floating by, on radiant wings. 

Hear the low sounds the breeze of evening brings, 

Catch the sweet incense as it floats along, 

The infant's prayer, the mother's cradle-song. 

And bear the holy gifts to worlds afar. 

As things too sacred for this fallen star. 



WIT. 



BDWABD Y0U2V0. 



Parts may be praised, good nature is adored ; 
Then draw your wit as seldom as your sword. 

«r «r «r «r «r «r «r 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet. 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 
Their want of edge from their offense is seen ; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 



ABOU BEN ADEEM AND THE ANGEL. 



LBiaH BUMT, 



Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a sweet dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and Uke a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ?" The vision raised its head. 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord. 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Eeplied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanish'd. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had bless'd, 
And lo I Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 



APRIL. 



▲ MOMTMOUS. 



All day the low-hung clouds have dropped 

Their garnered fullness down ; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapped 

Hill, valley, grove, and town. 

There has not been a sound to day 

To break the calm of nature ; 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or Uving creature, — 

Of waving bough, or warbUng bird. 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

I stood to hear — I love it well — 

The rain's continuous sound ; 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 

Down straight into the ground. 

For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth's naked breast to screen. 

Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 

8* 
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Sure, since I looked at early moniy 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swelled to double growth ; that thorn 

Hath put forth larger studs ; 

That lilac's cleaving cones have burst, 
The milk-white flowers revealing ; 

Even now, upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steamy air, . 

Is all with fragrance rife ; 
And grace and beauty every where 

Are flushing into life. 

Down, down they come, — ^those fruitful stores ! 

Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 
A momentary deluge pours, — 

Then thins, decreases, stops. 

And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of sight, 
Lo ! from the west a parting gleam 

Breaks forth of amber light. 

But yet, behold ! abrupt and loud, 
Comes down the glittering rain ; 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. 



lOVE. 



VXTK 0BSB2V1 HALLBOK. 



*<The imperial rotreM paMed oo 
In maiden meditation, fancy free." 

Midtummer NighVt Dream. 

** Shall I nerer aee a bachelor of threescore a/rain V* 

Bmnxdict, in Much Ado about Nothinf, 



When the tree of Love is budding first, 

Ere yet its leaves are green, 
Ere yet, by shower and sunbeam nurst 

Its infant hfe has been ; 
The wild bee's slightest touch might wring 

The buds from off the tree, 
As the gentle dip of the swallow's wing 

Breaks the bubbles on the sea. 

But when its open leaves have found 

A home in the free air. 
Pluck them, and there remains a wound 

That ever rankles there. 
The blight of hope and happiness 

Is felt when fond ones part. 
And the bitter tear that follows is 

The life-blood of the heart. 



02 LOVE. 

When the flame of love is kindled first, 

T is the fire-fly's light at even, 
T is dim as the wandering stars that burst 

In the blue of the summer heaven. 
A breath can bid it bum no more ; 

Or i^ at times, its beams 
Come on the memory, they pass o'er 

like shadows in our dreams. 

But when that flame has blazed into 

A being and a power. 
And smiled in scorn upon the dew 

That fell in its first warm hour, 
T is the flame that curls round the martyr's head. 

Whose task is to destroy ; 
T is the lamp on the altars of the dead, 

Whose light is not of joy ! 

Then crush, even in their hour of birth, 

The infant buds of Love, 
And tread his growing fire to earth, 

Ere 't is dark in clouds above ; 
Cherish no more a cypress tree 

To shade thy future years. 
Nor nurse a heart-flame that may be 

Quenched only with thy tears. 



THE BELLE OF THE BALL, 



M. PRABD. 



Years — years ago — ere yet my dreams 

Had been of being wise and witty ; 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 

Or yawned o'er this infernal Chitty ; 
Years, years ago, while all my joys 

Were in my fowling-piece and filly ; 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 

I saw her at a country ball ; 

There when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old haU, 

Of hands across and down the middle, 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that sets young hearts romancing : 
She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 

And when she danced — oh, heaven, her dancing ! 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender. 
Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 

I never saw a waist so slender ; 
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Her every look, her every smile, 

Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 

I thought 't was Venus from her isle, 

I wondered where she 'd left her sparrows. 

She talked of politics or prayers ; 

Of Southey's prose, or Wordsworth's sonnets ; 
Of daggers or of dancing bears. 

Of battles, or the last new bonnets ; 
By candle-light, at twelve o'clock. 

To me it mattered not a tittle. 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought they murmured Little. 

Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

I loved her with a love eternal ; 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them for the Sunday Jom*nal. 
My mother laughed ; 1 soon found out 

That ancient ladies have no feehng ; 
My father frowned ; but how should gout 

Find any happiness in kneeling ? 

She was the daughter of a dean. 

Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 
She had one brother just thirteen. 

Whose color was extremely hectic ; 
Her grandmother, for many a year, 

Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 
Her second cousin was a peer. 

And lord-lieutenant of the county. 
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But titles and the three per cents, 

And mortgages, and great relations. 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents 

Oh ! what are they to love's sensations ? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 

Such wealth, such honors, Cupid chooses ; 
He cares as Uttle for the stocks. 

As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 



She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach. 

Grew loveher from her pencil's shading ; 
She botanized ; I envied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading ; 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand — 

She made the Catalina jealous ; 
She touched the organ ; I could stand 

For hours and hours and blow the bellows. 



She kept an album, too, at home. 

Well filled with all an album's glories ; 
Paintings of butterflies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimming, Persian stories ; 
Soft songs to Julia's cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter ; 
And autographs of Prince Laboo, 

And recipes of elder water. 

And she was flattered, worshiped, bored. 

Her steps were watched, her dress was noted, 

Her poodle dog was quite adored. 
Her sayings were extremely quoted. 
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Sho laughed, and every heart was glad, 
As if the taxes were abolished ; 

She frowned, and every look was sad, 
As if the opera were demolished. 

She smiled on many just for fun — 

I knew that there was nothing in it ; 
I was the first, the only one 

Her heart had thought of for a minute ; 
I knew it, for she told me so. 

In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, and oh ! 

How sweetly all her notes were folded ! 

Our love was like most other loves — 

A little glow, a little shiver ; 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves. 

And " Fly Not Yet," upon the river ; 
Some jealousy of some one's heir. 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 

The usual vows — and then we parted. 

We parted — months and years rolled by ; 

We met again four summers after ; 
Our parting was all sob and sigh — 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 
For in my heart's most secret cell. 

There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ball-room belle. 

But only Mrs. — Something — Rogers. 



A HEALTH. 



BDWAKD OOATB PIlTKNSr. 



I FILL this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements and kindly stars have given 
A fonn BO fair, that, like the air, 'tis less of earth than 
heaven. 

Her every tone is music's own, like those of morning birds. 
And something more than melody dwells ever in her words ; 
The coinage of her heart are they, and from her lips each 

flows 
As one may see the burthened bee forth issue from the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, the measures of her hours ; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness, of young 

flowers ; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns, — the idol of past years I 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture on the brain. 
And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound must long remain ; 
But memory such as mine of her so very much endears, 
When death is nigh my latest sigli will not be life's, but hers. 

9 
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THE FALLEN. 



I filled this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon — 

Her health ! and would on earth there stood some more of 

such a frame, 
That hfe might be all poetry, and weariness a name. 



THE FALLEN. 



BOONS. 



The world forgives not her — ^for one offense 

The world shuts mercy's gate on penitence : 
4t ***** * 

Yet shame to those the merciless — to them 

Who, proud in untried virtue, dare condemn ; 

To such, as still in folly's circle run, 

Too dull to feel, too cold to be undone ; 

Or scarcely chaste in thought, yet safe from harm, 

Merely because they want the power to charm : 

Who with disgust, or mingled joy and hate. 

Hear of the blighted name, the ruined fate 

Of all that once was beautiful — the eye 

More bright than theirs — the birth, perchance, as high ; 

Who still disdain the fallen fair to raise, 

But think by cruelty to merit praise ; 

Oh ! let them know that mercy is the grace. 

Which pours a ray divine o'er mind and face, 

O'er others' woes, in sorrow let them pause. 

Nor while they scorn to pity, help to cause. 




TRUE POETS. 



PHILIP JAMBS BAILST. 



Sons of the sons of God, who, in olden days, 

Did leave their passionless heaven for earth and woman, 

Brought an immortal to a mortal breast ; 

And, hke a rainbow clasping the sweet earth, 

And melting in the covenant of love. 

Left here a bright precipitate of soul, 

Which lives forever through the hnes of men, 

Flashing, by fits, hke fire from an enemy's front, — 

Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine in shut rooms, 

Mid gloom, all glory, win the world to light — 

Who make their very foUies hke their souls ; 

And, like the young moon with a ragged edge, 

Still, in their imperfection, beautiful — 

Whose weaknesses are lovely as their strengths, 

Like the white nebulous matter between stars, 

Which, if not hght, at least is Ukest Hght, — 

Men whom we build our love round, Uke an arch 

Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 

To glory, and to immortality ; 

Men whose great thoughts possess us hke a passion 

Through every hmb and the whole heart ; whose words 

Haunt us as eagles haunt the mountain air ; 
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TBUB POSTS. 



Thoughts which command all coming times and minds. 

As from a tower, a warden, — fix themselves 

Deep in the heart, as meteor stones in earth. 

Dropped from some higher sphere ; the words of gods, 

And fragments of the mideemed tongues of Heaven. 

Men who walk up to fame as to a friend 

Or their own house, which from the wrongful heir 

They have wrested, from the world's hard hand and gripe, — 

Men who, like death, all bone, but all unarmed, 

Have ta'en the giant world by the throat, and thrown him. 

And made him swear to maintain their name and fame 

At peril of his life — who shed great thoughts 

As easily as an oak looseneth its golden leaves 

In a kindly largess to the soil it grew on — 

Whose rich dark ivy thoughts, sunned o'er with love. 

Flourish around the deathless stems of their names — 

Whose names are ever on the world's broad tongue. 

Like sound upon the falling of a force — 

Whose words, if winged, are with angels' wings — 

Who play upon the heart as on a harp. 

And make our eyes bright as we speak of them — 

Whose hearts have a look southward, and are open 

To the whole noon of nature, — ^these I have waked 

And wept o'er, night by night. 



THE MAIDEN AND THE KING 



FBOM TBI *<iraw TIMOM." 



I. 

** And far as sweep the seas below, 
My sails are on the deep ; 
And fer as yonder eagles go, 
My flag on every keep. 

" Why o'er the rebel world within 
Extendeth not the chart ? 
No sail can reach — no arms can win 
The kingdom of a heart ! " 

So sighed the King — the linden near ; 

A listener heard the sigh, 
And thus the heart he did not hear 

Breathed back the soft reply : 

II. 

" And far as sweep the seas below, 
His sails are on the deep ; 
And far as yonder eagles go. 
His flag on every keep. 

9* 
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" Love, tliou art not a king alone, 
Both slave and king tliou art ! 
Who seeks to sway must stoop to own 
The kingdom of a heart !" 

So sighed the Maid, the linden near, 

Beneath the lonely sky ; 
Oh, lonely not ! — ^for angels hear 

The humblest human sigh ! 

III. 

His ships are vanished from the main, 
His banners from the keep ; 

The carnage triumphs on the plain ; 
The tempest on the deep. 

" The purple and the crown are mine,** 
An Outlaw sighed, " no more ; 
But still as greenly grows the vine 
Around the cottage door ! 

" A shelter from the hunter, Maid, 
And water from the spring !" 
Before the humble cottage prayed 
The Man that was a King. 

Oh, was the threshold that he crost 
The gate to fairy ground ? 

He would not for the kingdom lost. 
Have changed the kingdom found ! 



INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 



BOBBfiT BROWMIlfO. 



I. 



You know wo Frencli stormed Ratisbon ;- 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound Napoleon 

Stood, on our storming day ; 
With neck outthrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 



II. 



Just as perhaps he mused, " My plana. 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 

Waver at yonder wall," 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 
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ni. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect, — 
So tight he kept his lips compressed. 

Scarce any blood came through, — 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

IV. 

" Well," cried he, " Emperor ! by God's grace 

We Ve got you Ratisbon I 
The marshal 's in the market-place, 

And you '11 be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire. 
Perched him ! " The chief's eye flashed : his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

V. 

The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye. 

When her bruised eaglet breathes : 
** You 're wounded ! " " Nay," his soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
" I 'm killed, Sire I " And, his chief beside, 

Smiling the boy fell dead. 



THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREDS. 



HSNBT THSODOna tugkbumait. 



How coyly thou the golden hours dost number ! 

Not all their splendor can thy love beguile ; 
Vainly the morning zephyrs fan thy slumber, 

And noon's rich glory wooes thee for a smile. 

For thou dost blossom when cool shadows hover, 
And dews are falling through the dusky air ; 

When with new fervor dreams the happy lover, 
And winds grow solemn with the voice of prayer. 

While all around thee earth's bright things are sleeping, 
Gay lilies fade and droops the crimson rose, 

Fresh is the vigil thou alone art keeping, 

And sweet the charms thy virgin leaves discloee. 

Thus, in the soul, is deep love ever hidden. 
Thus noble minds will fondly shun the throng, 

And, at their chosen time, start forth unbidden, 
With peerless valor or undying song. 
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Thus the true heart its mystic leaves concealing, 
Folds them serenely from the world's broad glare, 

Its treasured bliss and inmost grief revealing 
To the calm starlight and the dewy air. 

Blest is thy lesson, vestal of the flowers, — 
Not in the sunshine is our whole dehght ; 

Some joys bloom only in life's pensive hours, 
And pour their fragrance on the breeze of night. 



HOW TO WRITE. 



PHILIP JAMBS BAILSY. 



Never be in haste in writing. 
Let that thou utterest be of nature's flow, 
Not art's ; a fountain's, not a pump's. But once 
Begun, work thou all things into thy work ; 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing at it day and night. 
And leave the stamps of thine own soul in it, 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay. 
The theme shall start and struggle in thy breast, 
like to a spirit in its tomb at rising, 
Rending the stones, and crying. Resurrection I 



STANZAS. 



H. WILD*. 



My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground — to die 1 
Yet on the rose's humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept the waste to see ; — 
But none shall weep a tear for me ! 

My hfe is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon's pale ray ; 
Its hold is frail, — its date is brief, — 
Restless, — and soon to pass away ! 
Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade. 
The winds bewail the leafless tree ; — 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me I 

My life is hke the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa's desert strand : 

Soon as the rising tide shall beat. 
All trace will vanish from the sand ; 
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Yet, as if grieving to e^Eu^e 

All vestige of the human race, 

On that lone shore loud moans the sea ;- 

But none, alas ! shall mourn for me ! 



INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF HIS SON. 



GBOROX GANNINO. 



Though short thy span, yet Heaven's unsearched decrees, 

Which made that shortened span one long disease. 

In chastening merciful, gave ample scope 

For mild redeeming \irtues — Faith and Hope, 

Meek Resignation, pious Charity. 

And since this world was not the world for thee. 

Far from thy path removed with partial care 

Strife, Glory, Pain, and Pleasure's flowery snare ; 

Bade Earth's temptations pass thee harmless by, 

And fixed on Heaven thine unreverted eye. 

Oh ! marked from birth and nurtured for the skies ; 
In youth with more than learning's wisdom wise. 
As sainted martyrs patient to endure. 
Simple as imweaned infancy, and pure ; 
Pure from all stain, save that of human clay. 
Which Christ's atoning blood hath washed away ; 
By mortal suflTrings now no more oppressed, 
Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest. 
While I, reversed our natures' kindlier doom. 
Pour forth a father's sorrows on thy tomb. 



THE RAINBOW. 



MRS. WBLBT. 



I SOMETIMES have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 
Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 
The green earth was moist with the late feUen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of peace, floated oflf in the west. 

As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 

That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, 

Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold. 

'T was bom in a moment, yet, quick as its birth 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

And, fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 

How calm was the ocean I how gentle its swell ! 

Like a woman's soft bosom it rose and it fell ; 

While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly o'er. 

When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the shore. 

10 
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No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 
Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 
And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 
'Neath the form of the angel, that floated above. 

How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings ! 
How boundless its circle 1 how radiant its rings ! 
K I looked on the sky, 't was suspended in air ; 
K I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there ; 
Thm forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my souL 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 
It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 

There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky. 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 
It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 
AU fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 

I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in Hfe's mystical chain ; 
I know that my form, like that bow from the wave. 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave ; 
Yet 1 when death's shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 



TO THE RAINBOW. 

THOMAS OAMPSILL. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art — 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven 

Can all that Optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ! 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 
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When oW the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world^s gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow luster smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first made anthem rang 

On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the prophet's theme ! 

The earth to thee her incense yields. 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or, mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 
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For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 



FADING. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Ay, thou art for the Grave ; thy glances shine 

Too brightly to shine long : another spring 
Shall deck her for men*s eyes — ^but not for thine— 

Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 
The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 

And the vexed ore no mineral of power 5 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 

Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour. 
Glide softly to thy rest then ; death should come 

Gently, to one of gentle mould like thee. 
As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 

Detach the delicate blossom firom the tree. 
Close thy sweet eyes, calmly, and without pain ; 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again. 

10* 



THE PRIDE OF HER SEX. 



CHAPMAN. 



NoBLB she is by birth made good by virtue ; 
Exceeding fair ; and her behavior to it 
Is Hke a singular musician 
To a sweet instrument, or else as doctrine 
Is to the soul, that puts it into act, 
And prints it full of admirable forms, 
Without which 't were an empty, idle flame ; 
Her eminent judgment to dispose these parts 
Sits on her brow and holds a silver scepter, 
Wherewith she keeps time to the several musics 
Placed in the sacred concert of her beauties : 
Love's complete armory is managed in her 
To stir afiection, and the discipline 
To check and to affright it from attempting 
Any attaint might disproportion her, 
And make her graces less than circular ; 
Yet her even carriage is as for from coyness, 
As from immodesty ; in play, in dancing. 
In suffering courtship, in requiting kindness, 
In use of places, hours, and companies. 
Free as the aun, and nothing more corrupted ; 
As circumspect as Cynthia in her vows. 
As constant as the center to observe them ; 
Ruthftil and bounteous, never fierce nor dull, 
In all her courses ever at the frill. 



EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND 



aOSXRT BURNS. 



I. 

I LANG hae thought, my yonthfu* Friend, 

A something to have sent you, 
Tho' it should serve nae other end 

Than just a kind memento ; 
But how the subject-theme may gang, 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhap turn out a sermon. 

II. 

Ye '11 try the warld soon, my lad, 

And, Andrew dear, believe me. 
Ye '11 find mankind an unco squad. 

And muokle they may grieve ye 2 
For care and trouble set your thought. 

E'en when your end 's attained ; 
And a' your views may come to naught| 

Where ev'ry nerve is strained. 

Ill, 
I *11 no say, men are villains a' ; 

The real, harden'd wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, 

Are to a few restricted ; 
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But och, mankind are unco weak, 

An' little to be trusted ; 
K %elf the wavering balance shake, 

It 's rarely right adjusted ! 

IV. 

Yet they wha fa' in fortune's strife 

Their fate we should na censure, 
For still th' important end of life 

They equally may answer ; 
A man may have an honest heart, 

Tho' poortith hourly stare him ; 
A man may tak a neebor's part, 

Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

V. 

Aye free aff han' your story tell, 

When wi' a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel' 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel' as weel 's ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro' every other man, 

Wi' sharpen'd sly inspection. 

VI. 

The sacred lowe o' weel-plac'd love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it ; 
I wave the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But och ! it hardens a' within. 

And petrifies the feeling I 
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VII. 

To catch dame Fortune^s golden smile. 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by ev'iy wile 

That 's justified by honor ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being imdependenU 

VIII. 

The fear o' hell 's a hangman's whip 

To hand the wretch in order ; 
But whore ye feel your honcyr grip, 

Let that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences, 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

IX. 

The great Creator to revere. 

Must sure become the creature ; 
But still the preaching cant forbear, 

And ev'n the rigid feature : 
Yet ne'er with wits profane to range, 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An Atheist's laugh 's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended ! 

X. 

When ranting round in Pleasure's ring, 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or, if she gie a random stingy 

It may be Httle minded ; 
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But when on life we 're tempest-driv'n, 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fix'd wi' Heav'n, 

Is sure a noble anchor. 

XL 

Adieu, dear amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting : 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth, 

Erect your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman phrase, * God send you speed,' 

Still daily to grow wiser ; 
And may you better reck the rede^ 

Than ever did th' adviser ! 



DEPARTED JOYS. 



W. K. 8PBN8BR. 



When midnight o'er the moonless skies 

Her pall of transient death has spread, 
When mortals sleep, when specters rise. 

And none are wakeful but the dead ; 
No bloodless shape my way pursues, 

No sheeted ghost my couch annoys ; 
Visions more sad my fancy views, — 

Visions of long departed joys. 



THE NATIVITY. 



JOHN MILTON. 



It was the winter wild, 
While the Ileaven-bom child, 

All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

Only with speeches fair 
She wooes the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

But he, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace ; 
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She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

Nor war, or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood. 
Unstained with hostile blood : 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night. 
Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 
And will not take their flight. 
For all the morning light. 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 
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And, thougli the sbadj gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 

The new enlightened world no more should need ; 
He saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axletree, coidd bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e'er the point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 
Full Kttle thought they then. 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep. 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal finger strook ; 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took ; 
The air, such pleasures loath to lose. 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly dose. 

Nature that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 

11 
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She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all heaven and earth m happier miion. 

At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the shamefaced night arrayed; 
The helmed cherubim, 
And sworded seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed ; 
Harping in loud and solemn choir. 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven's new-bom Heir. 

Such music (as 't is said) 
Before was never made. 

But when of old the sons of morning sung. 
While the Creator great 
His constellation set, 

And the well balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep. 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 

Ring out, ye crystal spheres. 
Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so ;) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time. 

And let the base of Heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And, with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 



For if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long. 
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Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And hell itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Wm down return to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between. 
Throned in celestial sheen ; 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 

But wisest Fate says no. 
This must not yet be so, 

The babe yet lies in smiling infancy. 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss : 

So both himself and us to glorify : 
Yet first to those ychained in sleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep. 



TH£ MOONLIGHT HOUR. 



STBON. 



There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 
A stillness, which leaves room for the fiill soul 

To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self-control ; 

The silver light, which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 

Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 

A loving languor which is not repose. 



THE SOUL'S INFLUENCE. 

PBOM (<THB NBW TXMON." 

His very form assumed unwonted grace. 
And bliss gave more than beauty to his fece ; 
Let but delighted thought from all things cull 
Sweet food and fair — ^hiving the Beautiful, 
And lo I the form shall brighten with the soul I 



GOOD NIGHT. 

KABL TRBODORB KORMBB. 
TVantlated by O. F. BichaidMab 

Good night ! 
Be thy cares forgotten quite ! 
Day approaches to its close ; 
Weary nature seeks repose. 
TiU the morning dawn in hght, 
Good night ! 

Go to rest ! 
Close thine eyes in slumbers blest ! 
Now 't is still and tranquil all ; 
Hear we but the watchman's call, 
And the night is still and blest. 
Go to rest ! 

Slumber sweet ! 
Heavenly forms thy fancy greet I 
Be thy visions from above, 
Dreams of rapture, — dreams of love 1 
As the fair one's form you meet, 
Slumber sweet ! 

11* 
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Good night ! 
Slumber till the morning light ! 
Slumber till the dawn of day 
Brings its sorrows with its ray I 
Sleep without or fear or fright I 

Our Father wakes ! Good night ! good night ! 



THE MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 



▲ NONTMOI78. 



As stars through dark skies stealing, 

With tender, holy light ; 
As tongues of sweet bells pealing, 

Upon the deep still night ; 
So, on the spirit streaming, 

A solemn light is shed ; 
And long-loved tones come teeming 

With memories of the dead. 

As clouds drawn up to heaven 

Return in softest showers, 
Like odors which are given 

Sweetest from bruised flowers, 
Sad thoughts, with holy calming 

The wounded heart o'erspread, 
In fragrant love embalming 

The memories of the dead. 



THE OLD TIMES. 



LBTITIA BLIZABBTH LANDOW. 

Do you recall what now is living only 

Amid the memories garnered at the heart ? 
The quiet garden, quiet and so lonely, 

Where fruit and flowers had each an equal part ? 
When we had gathered cowslips in the meadow, 

We used to bear them to the ancient seat, 
Moss-grown, beneath the apple-tree's soft shadow, 

Which flung its rosy blossoms at our feet, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 

Near was the well o'er whose damp walls were weeping 

Stonecrop, and grounsel, and pale yellow flowers, 
While o'er the banks the strawberry plants were creeping 

In the white beauty of June's earhest hours ; 
The currant-bush and hlac grew together, 

The bean's sweet breath was blended with the rose. 
Alike rejoicing in the pleasant weather 

That brought the bloom to these, the fruit to those, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 



^V 
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There was no fountain over marble falling ; 

Bat the bees murmured one perpetual song, 
lake soothing waters, and the birds were calling 

Amid the fruit-tree blossoms all day long ; 
Upon the sunny grass-plot stood the dial, 

Whose measured time strange contrast with ouis made : 
Ah I was it omen of lifers after trial, 

That even then the hours were told in shade, 
In the old, old times. 
The dear old times ? 

But little recked we then of those sick fandes 

To which in after life the spirit yields : 
Our world was of the fairies and romances 

With which we wandered o'er the summer fields ; 
Then did we question of the down-balls blowing 

To know if some slight wish would come to pass ; 
If showers we feared, we sought where there was growing 

Some weather flower which was our weather glass : 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 

Yet my heart warms at these fond recollections, 

Breaking the heavy shadow on my day. 
Ah ! who hath cared for all the deep affections — 

The love, the kindness I have thrown away ? 
The dear old garden ! There is now remaining 

As little of its bloom as rests with me. 
Thy only memory is this sad complaining. 

Mourning that never more for us can be 
The old, old times, 
The dear old times. 



A LAMENT. 



JOHW O. WHITTIBB. 



" The ported qiirit, 
Knoweth it not our •orrow t Aoiwerttii aoi 
It* UtMinf to our tflaml" 



The circle is broken — one seat is forsaken, — 
One bud from the tree of our friendship is shaken — 
One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 
With joy in our gladness, or grief in our ill. 

Weep ! — ^lonely and lowly, are slumbering now 
The hght of her glance, the pride of her brow. 
Weep ! — sadly and long shall we listen in vain, 
To hear the soft tones of her welcome again. 

/Give our tears to the dead ! For humanity's claim 
From its silence and darkness is ever the same ; 
/ The hope of that World whose existence is bliss, 
' May not stifle the tears of the mourner of this. 

For, oh ! if one glance the freed spirit can throw 
On the scene of its troubled probation below, 
Than the pride of the marble — the pomp of the dead— 
, To that glance will be dearer the tears which we shed. 



/ 
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Oh, who can forget the mild light of her smile, 
Over lips moved with music and feeling the while — 
The eye's deep enchantment, dark, dream-like, and dear. 
In the glow of its gladness — ^the shade of its tear, — 

And the charm of her features, while over the whole 
Played the hue of the heart and the sunshine of soul — 
And the tone of her voice, like the music which seems 
Murmured low in our ears by the Angel of dreams I 

But holier and dearer our memories hold 

Those treasures of feeling, more precious than gold — 

The love, and the kindness, and pity which gave 

Fresh flowers for the bridal, green wreaths for the grave I 

The heart ever open to Charity's claim, 
Unmoved from its purpose by censure and blame, 
While vainly alike on her eye and her ear 
Fell the scorn of the heartless, the jesting and jeer. 

How true to our hearts was that beautiful sleeper ! 
With smiles for the joyful, with tears for the weeper ! — 
Yet, evermore prompt, whether mournful or gay. 
With warnings in love to the passing astray. 

For, though spotless herself, she could sorrow for them 
Who sullied with evil the spirit's pure gem ; 
And a sigh or a tear could the erring reprove. 
And the sting of reproof was still tempered by love. 

As a cloud of the sunset, slow melting in heaven. 
As a star that is lost when the daylight is given. 
As a glad dream of slumber, which wakens in bliss. 
She hath passed to the world of the holy from this. 



THE ADVENT OF SPRING. 

OLIVBB WBMDBLL B0LXB8* 

At last young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmate with the golden hair, 

Chased to the margin of receding floods 

O'er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 

In tears and blushes sighs herself away. 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 

Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze, 

Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays. 

O'er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis. 

Like blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free : 

With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine glows, 

And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose ; 

Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge. 

The rival lily hastens to emerge, 

Her snowy shoulders glistening as she strips 

Till mom is sultan of her parted lips. 

Then bursts the song from every leafy glade. 
The yielding season's bridal serenade ; 
Then flush the wings returning summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls ; 
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The bluebird breathing from his azure plumes 
The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 
The thrush, poor wanderer, dropping meekly down, 
Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; 
The oriole, drifting, Hke a flake of fire 
Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire ; 
The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 
Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note ; 
The crackbrained boboHnk courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight ; 
Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 
Feels the soft air, and spreads his idle wings. 



TEARS. 



MBTABTATIO. 



In tears, the heart oppressed with grief, 

Gives language to its woes ; 
In tears its fullness finds relief, 

When rapture's tide overflows ! 
Who, then, unclouded bliss would seek, 

On this terrestrial sphere. 
When e'en delight can only speak, 

like sorrow, in a tear? 



THE DEAD FRIEND. 

ROBIBT BOUTHBT. 
I. 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my Soul, 
Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear ! 

The Spirit is not there 
Which kindled that dead eye, 
Which throbbed in that cold heart. 
Which in that motionless hand 
Hath met thy friendly grasp. 
The Spirit is not there I 
It is but lifeless, perishable flesh 
That moulders in the grave ; 
Earth, air, and water's ministering particles 
Now to the elements 
Resolved, their uses done. 
Not to the grave, not to the grave, my Soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved ; 
The Spirit is not there I 

II. 
Often together have we talked of death ; 
How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear ; 
How sweet it were, with powers, 

12 
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Such as the Cherubim, 
To view the depth of Heaven ! 
O Edmund ! thou hast first 
Begun the travel of Eternity ! 

I look upon the stars, 
And think that thou art there, 
Unfettered as the thought that follows thee. 

III. 

And we have often said how sweet it were, 
With unseen ministry of angel power, 
To watch the friends we loved. 
Edmund I we did not err ! 
Sure I have felt thy presence I Thou hast ^ven 

A birth to holy thought, 
Hast kept me from the world unstained and pure. 
Edmund ! we did not err ! 
Our best aflfections here 
They are not like the toys of infancy ; 
The Soul outgrows them not ; 
We do not cast them off; 
Oh, if it could be so, 
It were indeed a dreadful thing to die ! 

IV. 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my Soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved ! 

But in the lonely hour, 
But in the evening walk. 
Think that he companies thy soUtude ; 
Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse ; 
And though remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief. 



VENUS MOURNS ADONIS DEAD. 



WILLIAK BHAKSPBABI. 



Alas ! poor world, what treasure haat thou lost ! 
What fece remains alive that *8 worth the viewing ? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colors fresh and trim ; 

But true-sweet beauty lived and died in him. 

Bonnet or veil henceforth no creature wear ! 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 

Having no feir to lose, you need not fear ; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you : 
But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air 
Lurked like two thieves, to rob him of hia fiur ; 

And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep ; 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 
Play with his locks ; then would Adonis weep : 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 
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To see his face, the Hon walked along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him ; 

To recreate himselfi when he hath sung, 

The tiger would be tame, and gently hear him : 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 
The &hes spread on it their golden gills ; 
When he was by, the birds such pleasiu^ took, 
That some would sing, some other in their bills 

Would bring him mulberries, and ripe red cherries ; 

He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 



She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ear, a heavy tale. 

As if he heard the woeful words she told ; 
She lifts the coflfer-lids that close his eyes, 
Where lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies. 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 

A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excelled. 

And every beauty robbed of his effect ; 

Wonder of time, quoth she, this is my spite, 
That, you being dead, the day should yet be light. 

Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy. 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend ; 
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It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavory end ; 

Ne'er settled equally, to high or low ; 

That all love's pleasures shall not match his woe. 

It shall be fickle, false, and fiill of fraud, 
And shall be blasted in a breathing-while ; 
The bottom poison, and the top o'erstrawed 
With sweets, that shall the sharpest sight beguile : 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak* 

It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures : 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild. 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 

It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe. 

And most deceiving, when it seems most just ; 
Perverse it shall be, when it seems most toward. 
Put fear to valor, courage to the coward. 

It shall be cause of war and dire events, 

And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire ; 

Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustions matter is to fire ; 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best, their love shall not enjoy. 

12* 
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By this, the boy that by her side lay killed, 
Was melted like a vapor from her sight, 
And in his blood that on the groimd lay spilled, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequered with white ; 
Resembhng well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell, 

Comparing it to her Adonis' breath ; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell. 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tean. 

Poor flower, quoth she, this was thy fether's guise, 

(Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire) 

For every httle grief to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire. 

And so 't is thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast, as m his blood. 

Here was thy fether's bed, here in my breast ; 

Thou art the next of blood, and 't is thy right : 

Lo I in this hollow cradle take thy rest; 

My throbbing heart shall rook thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute of an hour. 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love's flower. 



WISHES. 



BABBY OORWWALL. 



Sweet be lier dreams, the Mr, the young I 
Grace, Beauty, breathe upon her ! 

Music, haunt thou about her tongue ! 
life, fill her path with honor ! 

All golden thoughts, all wealth of days, 
Truth, Friendship, Love, surround her ! 

So may she smile till life be closed, 
And Angel hands have crowned her. 



BEAUTY SLEEPING. 

HBNRr W. LONGFKLLOW. 

Her tender limbs are stiU, and, on her breast, 
The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep, 
Rises or falls with the soft tide of dreams, 
like a light barge safe moored. * * * 



THE SKY-LARK. 



WILLIAM WORDSWOATH. 



Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky I 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 

Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest, upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 

Those quivering wings composed, and music still 1 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daiing warbler ! that love-prompted strain 
(Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet might'st thou seem, proud privilege, to sing, 
All independent of the leafy Spring* 

Leave to the nightingale the shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine. 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with rapture more divine : 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, — 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 



TO A SKY-LARK. 



VBBOT BT88HB BHBLLBT. 



Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art 

Higher, still and higher, 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire : 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun. 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven. 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet hear thy shrill delight 
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Keen are tlie arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn dear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not> 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see. 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Like a highborn maiden 

In a palace tower 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour, 
With music sweet as love which overflows her bower ; 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 
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Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By wann winds deflowered 

TiU the scent it gives 
Makes feint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers. 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass : 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 

I have never heard. 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor can not be : 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee : 
Thou lovcst ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 
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Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things bom 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever could come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delight and sound, 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground I 

Teach me half the gladness 

That my brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow. 
The world should hsten then, as I am listening now. 



A MIDSUMMER DAY SCENE. 



O. 0. B AS TMA M. 



The farmer sat in his easy chair, 

Smoking his pipe of claj-. 
While his hale old wife, with busy care. 

Was clearing the dinner away ; 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her grandfather's knee was catching the flies. 

The old man placed his hand on her head, 

With a tear on his wrinkled face. 
He thought how often her mother, dead, 

Had sat long ago in that place ! 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
"Don't smoke," said the child, "how it makes you cry!" 

The house-dog slumbered upon the floor, 

Where the sun, after noon, would steal : 
The busy old wife, by the open door. 

Was turning the spinning-wheel ; 
And the old brass clock on the manteltree. 
Had plodded along to almost three ; — 

13 



StiU the farmer eat id Ius easy ch^r, 

"While cluso to his heai-ing breast 
The moistentJ brow and the head so fiur 

Of his Ai.'iiT grandchild were pressed. 
Hii frosty locks mid her soft hair lay — 
Fast asleep were they both, on that anmmef day ! 



War have ye lingered on your way so long, 

Bright visions, who were wont to hear my cull, 
And with the harmony of dance and song 

Keep round ray dreaming couch a festival I 
Where are je gone, with all your eyes of light, 

And where the flowery voice I loved to hear, 
When, through the alent watches of the night, 

Ye whispered like an angel in my ear? 
O! fly not with the rc\]<iii wing of time, 

Bui wilh your ancient votary kindly stay; 
And while the loftier dreams, that rose subliniQ 

In years of higher hope, have flown away : 
1 with the colon of a softer clime 

Give yovir last touches to the dying day. 



THE RAVEN. 



BDOAm A. FOB. 



Okcb upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 

weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 

tapping. 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 

door. 
" T is some visitor,** I muttered, " tapping at my chamber 

door — 

Only this and nothing more," 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 

floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; — ^vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

Lenore — 
For ihe rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 
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And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple cur- 
tain 

Thrilled me — filled me "with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood re- 
peating 

«Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door — 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door ; 

This it is and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 

"Sir," said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I im- 
plore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rap- 
ping 

And so feintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door. 

That I scarce was sure I heard you" — here I opened wide 

the door; 

Darkness there and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, won- 
dering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 
token. 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
" Lenore 1" 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
" Lenore !" 

Merely this and nothing more. 



I 
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Back into the chamber turning, all my bouI within me bum* 

ing, 
Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than b^ 

£:>re. 
^ Surely/' eaid I, '^ surely that is something at my window 

lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is and this mystery ez' 

plore — 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore; — 

T is the wind and nothing more," 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 

flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped or 

stayed ho ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched aboye my chamber 

door— r 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas ji»st above my chamber 
door*— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fan^jy Into smiling. 
By the grave and sad decorum of the countenaniie H 

wore, 
** Hiough thy crest be shorn and shaven, thoij," J said, " f^ 

syre po craven, 
Ghastly grim and ^nci^nt l^yen wandering from tba 

Nightly shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian 

shore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 
13* 
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Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear disoonrse so 

plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning — ^little relevancy bore ; 
For we can not help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blest with seeing bird above his chamber 

door — 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 

door, 

With such name as " Nevermore." 



But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did out- 
pour. 

Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather then he flut- 
tered — 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, "Other friends have 
flown before — 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before." 

Then the bird said " Nevermore." 



Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

"Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its only stock and 
store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Dis- 
aster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 
bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of * Never — nevermore.'" 
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But the Eaven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust 

and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 

yore — 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, guant, and ominous bird 

of yore — 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom's 
core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated 
o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating 

She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 



o'er 



Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufied 
floor. 

" Wretch," I cried, " thy God hath lent thee — by these an- 
gels he hath sent thee 

Respite — ^respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Le- 
nore! 

QuafiE^ oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this lost 
Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Eaven, " Nevermore." 
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** Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil ! — ^prophet still, if bird or 
devil ! — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 

On this home by llorror haunted — ^tell me truly, I im- 
plore — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? — ^tell me — ^tell me, I 
implore ! ** 

QuvOth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

** Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil — ^prophet still, if bird or 

devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we both 

adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Le* 

nore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore." 

Quoth the Raven, '* Nevermore.** 

"Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!" I 

shrieked, upstarting — 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's Plutonian 

shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 

spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above my 

door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 

off my door ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore," 
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And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above mj chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o'er him streaming throws his shadow 

on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 

floor 

Shall be lifted — ^nevermore ! 



TO A LADY SINGING A SONG OP HIS 

COMPOSING. 



BDMT7ND WALLBR. 



Chloris, yourself you so excel. 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 

Of my own teaching, I am caught. 

That eagle's fate and mine are one. 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 

Espied a feather of his own. 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

Had Echo with so sweet a grace 
Narcissus' loud complaints returned, 

Not for reflection of his face. 

But of his voice, the boy had burned. 



HYMN TO THE FLOWERS 



BOBAOB SMITH. 



Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with mom to twinkle 

From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lovely altars sprinkle 

As a libation ! 

Ye matin worshipers ! who, bending lowly 
Before the ui)risen sun, God's lidless eye, 
Tlirow from your chalices a sweet and holy 

Incense on liigh ! 

Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 

The floor of Nature's temj)le tessellate. 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 

Your forms create ! 

'Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 

And tolls its jierfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A call to prayer ! 

Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned ! j 

i 
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To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder 

Its dome the sky ! 

There, — as in solitude and shade I wander 

Through the lone aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of God, — 

Your voiceless lips, flowers, are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book. 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 

From lonehest nook ! 

Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendor 

Weep without sin and blush without a crime, 
O, may I deeply learn and ne'er surrender 

Your love sublime ! 

" Thou wast not, Solomon, in all thy glory. 

Arrayed," the lilies cry, " in robes like ours " : 
How vain your grandeur ! O, how transitory 

Are human flowers ! 

In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist ! 

With which thou paintest Nature's wide-spread hall. 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 

Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, flowers ! though made for pleasure. 

Blooming o'er fields and wave by day and night. 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 

Harmless delight. 
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Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading cal3rx a memento m^^ 

Yet fount of hope ! 

Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection ! 

Upraised from seed or bulb mterred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 

And second birth. 

Were I, O God ! in churchless lands remaining, 

Far from all teachers and from all divines. 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining. 

Priests, sermons, shrines ! 



THE DEATH OF DAY. 

PHILIP JAMS8 BAILBT. 

The last, high, upward slant of sun on the trees. 
Like a dead soldier's sword upon his pall. 
Seems to console earth for the glory gone. 
Oh ! I could weep to see the day die thus ; 
The death-bed of a day, how beautiful ! 
Linger, ye clouds, one moment longer there ; 
Fan it to slumber with your golden wings ! 
Like pious prayers ye seem to soothe its end. 

* * * * The day hath gone to God, 
Straight hke an infant's spirit. * * * * 



INDIAN NAMES. 

LTDZA H. 8I00URMBT. 

Yb say, they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave, 
That their light canoes have vanished 

From off the crested wave ; 
That 'mid the forests where they roamed 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
But their name is on your waters. 

Ye may not wash it out 

T is where Ontario's billow 

Like Ocean's surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 

The echo of the world, 
Where red Missouri bringeth 

Rich tributes from the west. 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 

Ye say, their cone-like cabins. 

That clustered o'er the vale, 

Have fled away Hke withered leaves 

Before th^ autumn gale : 

14 
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But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid her young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. 

Wachuset hides its lingering voice 

Within his rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 

Throughout his lofty chart ; 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar 

Doth seal the sacred trust, 
Your mountains build their monuments, 

Though ye destroy their dust 



ERROR. 



PHILIP JAMBS BAILBT. 



All error is alike. 
The shadow of a mountain hath no more 
Substance, than hath a dead and moss-mailed pine's ; 
But only more gigantic impotence. 



ANSWER TO A CHARGE OF INCONSTANCY. 

JOHN HBRMAM MBRIYALB. 

Oh not that I am faithless say, 

Or that my lovo 's no more the same, 
K Cynthia once inspired my lay, 

And tlien Licymnia lit the flame, 
One goddess only I adore. 

Although in different forms I woo her ; 
Nor, though she bid me love no more. 

Could I be e'er inconstant to her. 

The sailor, midst the dangerous main, 

Full many a lovely region sees. 
Fair islands, bright with golden grain, 

And rich with ever-blooming trees ; 
But, till the destined port he gains. 

Those transient charms he little prizes, 
And quits with joy the happiest plains 

Soon as a favoring gale arises. 

My fancy had a mistress drawn. 

And stamped her image on my heart ; 

I roved o'er hill and vale and lawn. 
But ne'er could find the counterpart : 
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This had the form, the air, the face, 

That, the sweet smile's bewitching beantj. 

And every singly winning grace 

Fixed for the time my wandering duty. 

But now 't is sped — ^my fency's flight : 

All former trivial, vain desires, 
like specters fade before the light. 

Or perish in sublimer fires. 
He needs not fear again to fall 

Before the shadow of perfection, 
Who for the bright original 

Has dared avow his soul's election. 



OLD AGE. 



BARTLST OOLBRIDaa. 



Hast thou not seen an aged rifted tower, 
Meet habitation for the Ghost of Time, 
Where fearful ravage makes decay sublime. 
And destitution wears the face of power ? 
Yet is the fabric decked with many a flower 
Of fragrance wild, and many-dappled hue. 
Gold streaked with iron-brown and nodding blue, 
Making each ruinous chink a fairy bower. 
E'en such a thing methinks I fain would be. 
Should Heaven appoint me to a lengthened age ; 
So old in look, that young and old may see 
The record of my closing pilgrimage : 
Yet, to the last, a rugged wrinkled thing 
To which young sweetness may delight to cling I 



FLORENCE YANE. 

P. P. OOOKB. 

I LOVED thee long and dearly, 

Florence Vane ; 
My life's bright dream and early 

Hath come again ; 
I renew, in my fond vision, 

My heart's dear pain, 
My hopes, and thy derision, 

Florence Vane. 

The ruin, lone and hoary. 

The ruin old 
Where thou didst hark my story. 

At even told, — 
That spot — the hues Elysian 

Of sky and plain — 
I treasure in my vision, 

Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roses 

In their prime ; 
Thy voice excelled the closes 

Of sweetest rhyme ; 
14* 
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Thy heart was as a river 

Without a main. 
Would I had loved thee never, 

Florence Vane I 

But fairest, coldest, wonder I 

Thy glorious clay 
Lieth the green sod under — 

Alas, the day ! 
And it boots not to remember 

Thy disdain — 
To quicken love's pale ember, 

Florence Vane, 

The lilies of the valley 

By young graves weep, 
The daisies love to dally 

Where maidens sleep ; 
May their bloom, in beauty vieing. 

Never wane 
Where thine earthly part is lying, 

Florence Vane ! 



TRANSIENT ANGER. 



THOMAS MOORB. 



And when angry — for ev'n in the tranquilest cHmes, 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes — 
The short, passing anger but seemed to awaken 
New beauty, hke flowers that are sweetest when shaken. 



THE PRESS. 



BBBMB2SBR BLLIOTT 



God said — " Let there be light ! " 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 
Then startled seas and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold, • 

And cried—" T is day ! 't is day ! " 
" Hail, holy light ! " exclaimed 
The thunderous cloud, that flamed 
O'er daisies white ; 
And lo ! the rose, in crimson dressed, 
Leaned sweetly on the lily's breast. 

And, blushing, murmured — "Light I" 
Then was the sky-lark bom ! 
Then rose the embattled com ; 
Then floods of praise 
Flowed o'er the sunny hills of noon ; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 

Poured forth her pensive lays, 
Lo, heaven's bright bow is glad I 
Lo, trees and flowers all clad 
In glory, bloom ! 
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And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 

And darker than the tomb f 
No, by the mind of man I 
By the swart artisan ! 
By God, our Sire ! 
Our souls have holy hght within. 
And every form of grief and sin 

Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth, and hell, and heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven I 

Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power ! 
Earth^s deepest night, from this bless'd hour, 
The night of minds, is gone ! 
" The Press ! " all lands shall sing ; 
The Press, the Press we bring. 

All lands to bless : 
O palHd Want ! O Labor stark ! 
Behold, we bring the second ark ! 

The Press ! the Press ! the Press I 



THE PRIDE OF BIRTH. 



BBM JONSON. 



* * An airy and mere borrowed nothing 
From dead men^s dust and bones ; and none of yours, 
Except you make or hold it 



THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 



OLIVBR OOLDSMZTH. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year : 
Keraote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 
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Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were wchl 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo : 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged oflfepring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff*, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children followed, with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed ; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
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To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awfiil form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolhng clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 



THE BEE. 



ANNS 0. LTNOH. 



The honey-bee that wanders all day long, 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast. 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips, — 
But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely pressed 
Within the poison chaHce. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet. 
In all the varied human flowers we meet, 
In the wide garden of humanity. 
And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 



TIME. 



MATNB.~1609. 



Time is a feathered thing, 

And whilst I praise 

The sparklings of thy looks, and call them rays, 

Takes wing ; 

Leaving behind him as he flies 

An unperceived dimness in thine eyes. 

His minutes whilst they are told, 
Do make us old, 

And every sand of his fleet glass. 
Increasing age as it doth pass, 
Insensibly sows wrinkles here, 
Where flowers and roses did appear. 

Whilst we do speak, our fire 

Doth into ice expire ; 

Flames turn to frost. 

And ere we can 

Know how our crow turns swan. 

Or how a silver snow, 

Springs there, where jet did grow, 

Our fiading spring is in dull winter lost. 



THE CROCUS'S SOLILOQUY. 

HANNAH P. GOULD. 

Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to Nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 

While the bud in ray bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed. 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my Httle bright head ; 

All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge, 

As rays of the sun from their focus ; 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 

A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 

Gayly arrayed in my yellow and green, 

When to their view I have risen. 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 

Came from so dismal a prison ? 

16 
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Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow — 

Patient to day, through its gloomiest houTy 
We come out the brighter to-morrow. 



THE WATER-FOWL. 



D. U. MIPLIN. 



I SAW on the breast of a beautiful river. 

That reflected the green of the hill — 
While scarce to the sunbeam it gave a slight quiver, 

For the breath of the morning was still — 
A bird, with a breast than the drifted snow whiter, 

Serenely and silently glide ; 
And give to the waters an image still brighter, 

Seeming Peace upon Pleasure's fair tide. 
Still on, Hke the solitude's spirit, it glided. 

Till a stranger intruding too near. 
Uprising, its wings the light ether divided, 

Far away from all shadow of fear I 
Oh, happy the soul that reposes so lightly 

On the bosom of temporal things ; 
At danger's approach it can soar away brightly, 

Above on ethereal wings. 



THE CONQUESTS OF DEATH. 



IAMBS 8HZBLST. 



The glories of our birth and state, 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate : 
Death lays his icy hand on kings ; 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill, 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still ; 
Early or late. 
They stoop to &te, 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 

Upon death's purple altar now. 
See where the victor nctim bleeds : 
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All heads must come 

To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dost. 



THE HERO. 



WILLIAM OOWPSB. 



Let laurels, drenched in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his memory, dear to every muse. 
Who, with a courage of unshaken root. 
In honor's field advancing his firm foot, 
Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 
And will prevail or perish in her cause. 
T is to the virtue of such men, man owes 
His portion in the good that Heaven bestows. 
And when recording history display 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days, 
Tells of a few stout hearts, that fought and died, 
Where duty placed them, at their country's side : 
The man, that is not moved with what he reads^ 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave. 



ALICE BRAND. 



■ IR WALTKR 80OTT. 



Merry it is in the good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are sin^ng, 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter's horn is ringing. 

'* Oh, Alice Brand ! my native land 

Is lost for love of you ; 
And we must hold by wood and wold, 

As outlaws wont to do. 

Oh, Alice ! ' t was all for thy locks so bright. 

And 't was all for thine eyes so blue, 
That on the night of our luckless flight 

Thy brother bold I slew. 

Now must I teach to hew the beech, 

The hand that held the glaive. 
For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 

And stakes to fence our cave. 

And for vest of p^l, thy fingers smftU, 

That wont on harp to str^y, 
A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer, 

To keep the cold away." 
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** Oh, Richard ! if my brother died, 

T was but a &tal chance ; 
For darkling was the battle tried. 

And fortune sped the lanoe. 

If pall and vair no more I wear, 

Nor thou the crimson sheen, 
As warm, we' II say, is the russet gray, 

As gay the forest green. 

And, Richard, if our lot be hard. 

And lost thy native land. 
Still Alice has her own Richard, 

And he his Alice Brand." 

T is merry, 't is merry, in good green wood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing ; 

On the beech's pride, and the oak's brown side. 
Lord Richard's ax is ringing. 

Up spoke the moody elfin king, 

Who woned within the hill — 
Like wind in the porch of a ruined church. 

His voice was ghostly shrill, — 

" Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak. 

Our moonlight circle's screen ? 
Or who comes here to chase the deer. 

Beloved of our elfin queen ? 
Or who may dare on wold to wear 

The fairy's fetal green ? 



ALIOS BRAND. 1*J5 



Up, Urgan, up ! to yon mortal Me, 
For thou wert christened man ; 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 



Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 

The curse of the sleepless eye ; 
Iill he wish and pray that his life would part, 

Nor yet find leave to die." 

'Tis merry, 'tis merry, in good green wood, 
Though the birds have stilled their singing ; 

The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 

Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwar^ 

Before Lord Richard stands. 
And, as he crossed and blessed himself, 
" I fear not sign," quoth the grisly el^ 

" That is made with bloody hands I" 

But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 

That woman void of fear — 
" And if there 's blood upon his hand, 

'T is but the blood of deer." 



" Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood I 

It cleaves unto his hand, 
The stain of thine only kindly blood — 

The blood of Ethert Brand." 
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Then forward stepped she, Alice Brandy 

And made the holy sign — 
^ And if there ^s blood on Richard's hand, 

A spotless hand is mine. 

And I conjure thee, demon el( 

By Him whom demons fear, 
To show us whence thou art thyself 

And what thine errand here ?" 

" T is merry, 't is merry, in feiry land, 

When fairy birds are singing. 
When the court doth ride by their monarch's sid^y 

With bit and bridle ringing : 

And gaily shines the fairy land- 
But all is glistening show. 

Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 



And fading, like that varied gleam, 

Is our inconstant shape, 
Who now like knight and lady seem, 

And now like dwarf and ape. 

It was between the night and day, 

When the fairy king has power, 
That I sank down in a sinful fray, 
And, 'twixt Ufe and death, was snatched away 

To the joyless elfin bower. 
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But wist I of a woman bold 

Who thrice my brow durst sign, 
I might regain my mortal mold 

As fair a form as thine.'' 

She crossed him once, she crossed him twice, 

That lady was so brave ; 
The fouler grew his goblin hue, 

The darker grew the cave. 

She crossed him thrice, that lady bold : 

He rose beneath her hand 
The fairest knight on Scottish mold, 

Her brother, Ethert Brand I 

Merry it is in the good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 

But merrier were they in Dunfermline gray, 
When all the bells were ringing. 



MAN'S LIFE. 



BBNBT KIMa. 



It is a weary interlude, — 
Which doth short joys, long woes, include ; 
The world the stage, the prologue tears. 
The acts, vain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epilogue but death. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE AFFECTIONS 



JAICK8 NAOK. 



The beautiful humanities 

Of Nature, in the humblest dress, 
Speak to our sweetest sympathies 

Far more than language can express. 

I saw a ragged httle boy 

Run to a withered dame's embrace, 
To welcome her with bounding joy, 

And fondly press her haggard fece. 

Her shabby garment to his eyes 
Is rich, her withered face is fair, 

For they are hers — and she supplies 
His perished mother's love and care. 

This world is ftdl of pain and harm, 
And life at best is httle worth ; 

Yet pure affection is a charm 

That almost makes a heaven of earth* 



LONGING. 

JAMBS BV8SBLL LOWKLL. 

Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e'er so dear, so kind. 

So beautiful, as Longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 

For one transcendent moment. 
Before the present poor and bare 

Can make its sneering conmient. 

Still through our paltry stir and strife, 

Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing molds in clay what Life 

Carves in the marble Real ; 
To let the new life in, we know. 

Desire must ope the portal ; — 
Perhaps the longing to be so 

Helps make the soul immortal. 

Longing is God's fresh heavenward wiU 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely hving ; 
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But would we learn that heart's full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 

Ah I let us hope that to our praise 

Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways, 

But when the spirit beckons, — 
That some slight good is also wrought 

Beyond self satisfisustion, 
When we ai'e simply good in thought, 

Howe'er we fail in action. 



EVENING PRATERS OF CHILDREN. 

PROM THE FRKNOH OP VICTOR HUOO. 

It is the hour when babes with angels speak ; 
While we are rushing to our pleasures weak 

And sinful, all young children, with bent knees. 
Eyes raised to Heaven, and small hands folded fair. 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 

On our behalf, to Him who all things sees. 

And then they sleep. Ah, peaceful cradle-sleep ! 
Oh, childhood's hallowed prayer ! religion deep 

Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed ! 
So the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day 

Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest 



THE HAPPY LIFE. 

HBMRT WOT TOM. 

How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another's will ; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his hfe from rumors freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his gracG than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ; 
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This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fiaJl ; 

Lord of himself though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath alL 



EXPOSED CUNNING AND FALLEN 

GREATNESS. 



JOANNA BA ILLIB. 



How like a hateful ape 
Detected, grinning, 'midst his pilfered hoard, 
A cunning man appears, whose secret frauds 
Are opened to the day ! scorned, hooted, mocked ! 
Scorned by the very fools who most admired 
His worthless art. But when a great mind falls. 
The noble nature of man's generous heart 
Doth bear him up against the shame of ruin ; 
With gentle censure usinff but its faults 
As modest means to intn^uce his praise ; 
For pity, like a dewy twilight, comes 
To close th' oppressive splendor of his day, 
And they who but admired him in his height. 
His altered state lament, and love him fallen. 



TO THE DOVE. 



Z. F. SMITH. 



Hail, emblem of the dearest tie 

That human hearts can bmd, 
Love's all-devoted constancy, 

When kindred souls are joined ! 
Than thee no purer image fills 

A niche in nature's shrine, 
Type of ecstatic transports thrills, 

And feelings glow divine. 

The eagle and the vulture share 

Dominion of the sky ; 
I mark the imperial lords of air 

With regal pomp sweep by. 
But ah ! their flight, far sunward spread, 

No soft emotion brings ; 
Foreboding sounds of wo pervade 

The rushing of their wings. 

But thou, what melting sweetness glows 

In thy long mellow note. 
Heard where the random wild-flowers blow 

In forest glooms remote. 
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Ob, more than language can express 

Of love and truth is there ; 
The depth of woman^s tenderness, 

The purity of prayer I 

More mellowing pathos stamps that strain 

Than music's self affords, 
To bid the bosom thrill again 

From its profoundest chords. 
And such its power to give release 

From passion's earthly spell, 
That, listening, I could bid, in peace, 

The realms of time farewell. 

Spontaneous worship hallows deep 

The scene where none intrudes. 
When earth and heaven, communing, keep 

The Sabbath of the woods ; 
While sunset sanctifies the calm 

Devout of earth and skies ; 
And low, like prayers from fields of bahn, 

The breath of evening sighs. 



Yet, spotless dove, religion lends 

Thy theme a glory too— 
A charm harmoniously that blends 

With nature's simple due. 
Oh, marvelous was the sign of love 

Through thee to mortals given. 
When stooped by brooding wings above 

The majesty of heaven I 
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Bird of the consecrated plume, 

Whom earth's Creator chose 
(Whilst yet above its watery tomb 

One lonely mountain rose) 
To waft the pledge of peace to men, 

The olive's welcome bough : 
I hail thee, Mercy's herald then, 

Her sacred symbol now. 



TRUE WIT. 



▲LBXAMDBa POPK. 



Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line ; 

Pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit ; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus unskilled to trace 

The naked nature and the li\ing grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed ; 

Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find ; 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light. 

So modest plainness sets oflf sprightly wit ; 

For works may have more wit than does them good, 

As bodies perish through excess of blood. 
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SIGNS OF REVOLUTION. 

JAMBS BVSSSLL LOWBLL. 

Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instanta- 
neous throe, 
When the travail of the Ages wrings earth's systems to and 

fro; 
At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 
Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 
And glad Truth's yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
Future's heart. 



THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 

BDWARD TOUNO. 

The love of praise, howe'er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart : 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 



THE INTENSITY OF LOVE. 



HSNKT TAYLOR. 



First love, the world is wont to call 
The passion which was now her all. 
So be it called ; but be it known 

The feeling which possessed her now 
Was novel in degree alone ; 
Love early marked her for his own ; 
Soon as the winds of heaven had blown 
Upon hor, had the seed been sown 

In soil which needed not the plough ; 
And passion with her growth had grown, 

And strengthened with her strength, and how 
Could love be new, unless in name, 
Degree, and singleness of aim ? 
A tenderness had filled her mind, 
Pervasive, viewless, imdefined ; — 
As keeps the subtle fluid oft 
Its secret, gathering in the soft 
And sultry air, till felt at length 
In all its desolating strength. 
So silent, so devoid of dread. 
Her objectless affection spread ; 
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Not wholly uDcmployed, but squandered 
At large, where'er her fancy wandered ; 
Till one attraction, one desire, 
Concentered all the scattered fire ; 
It broke, it burst, it blazed amain, 
It flashed its light o'er hill and plain. 
O'er earth below and heaven above, — 
And then it took the name of Love. 



AMERICA. 



PBROT BY88HB 8HBLLBT. 



This land is like an eagle, whose young gaze 

Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 

Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 

Of sunrise gleams when Earth is wrapped in gloom ; 

An epitaph of glory for the tomb 

Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made, 

Great people 1 As the sands shalt thou become ; 

Thy growth is swift as mom, when night must fade ; 

The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy shade. 



THE STAGE. 



OHARLBS SPBAaVB. 



The Stage ! where Fancy sits creative queen, 
And waves her scepter o'er life's mimic scene ; 
Where young-eyed Wonder comes to feast his sight, 
And quaff instruction while he drinks delight. 
The Stage ! that threads each labyrinth of the soul, 
Wakes laughter's peal, and bids the tear-drop roll ; 
That hoots at folly, mocks proud fashion's slave, 
Uncloaks the hypocrite, and brands the knave. 

The child of Genius catering for the stage. 
Rifles the wealth of every clime and age. 
He speaks ! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 
And crimson life runs through the sleeping clay. 
The wave, the gibbet, and the battle-field, 
At his command their festering tenants yield. 
Pale, bleeding Love, comes weeping from the tomb. 
That kindred softness may bewail her doom ; 
Murder's dry bones, re-clothed, desert the dust. 
That after times may own his sentence just ; 
Forgotten wisdom, freed from death's embrace. 
Reads awful lessons to another race ; 
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And the mad tyrant of some ancient shore, 

Here warns a world that he can curse no more. 
««««««« « 

Here let the Guardian of the Drama sit, 

In righteous judgment o'er the reahns of wit 

Not his the shame, with servile pen to wait, 

On private friendship, or on private hate ; 

To flatter fools, or Satire's javelin dart. 

Tipped with a lie, at proud Ambition's heart ; 

His be the nobler task to herald forth 

Young, blushing Merit, and neglected Worth ; 

To brand the page where goodness finds a sneer, 

And lash the wretch that breathes the treason here. 

Here shall bright Genius wing his eagle flight. 

Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 

Till high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken. 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold Censure here to decent mirth shall bow. 

And Bigotry unbend his monkish brow. 

Here Toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown by, 

And Beauty bless each strain with melting eye ; 

Grief too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep. 

And all the world's rude cares be laid to sleep. 



PASSING AWAY, 



JOHN PIBRPOKT. 



Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 

That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, — 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy's shell 

That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep. 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep,- 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he, his notes as silvery quite. 
While the boatman listens, and ships his oar. 
To catch the music that comes from the shore ? — 

Hark ! the notes, on my ear that play, 

Are set to words : — as they float, they say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

But no ; it was not a fairy's shell. 

Blown on the beach, so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell. 

Striking the hour, that filled my ear. 
As I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl, for a pendulum, swung ; 
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(As jou Ve sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing ;) 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet, 
And, as she enjojed it, she seemed to say, 
" Passing away ! passing away 1 ^ 

Oh ! how bright were the wheels, that told 

Of the lapse of time, as they moved around slow ! 
And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold, 

Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo ! she had changed : — ^in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers. 
That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the fullness of grace and womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride ; — 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

While I gazed at that fair one's cheek, a shade 

Of thought, or care, stole softly over. 
Like that by a cloud in a summer's day made, 

Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek ; but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, 

That marched so calmly around above her, 
Was a little dimmed, — as when evening steals 

Upon noon's hot face: — ^yet one could n't but love her 
For she looked like a mother, whose first babe lay 

Rocked on her breast, as she swung all day ; — 
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And she seemed in the same silver tone to say, 
« Passing away ! passing away ! " 

While yet I looked, what a change there came I 

Her eye was quenched, and her cheek was wan : 
Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, 

Yet, just as busily, swung she on ; 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust ; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust ; 
The hands, that over the dials swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept ; 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shriveled lips of the toothless crone, 

(Let me never forget till my dying day 

The tone or the burden of her lay,) 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 



THE OASES OF LIFE. 

OBOROa ORABBB. 

As in the storm that pours destruction round. 
Is here and there a ship in safety found ; 
So, in the storms of life some days appear 
More blest and bright for the preceding fear ; 
These times of pleasure that in life arise, 
Like spots in deserts, that delight, surprise. 
And to our wearied senses give the more. 
For all the waste behind us aa^ before. 

IT 



TO A LADY 

WHO COMPLAINED THAT THE ROSE SHE HAD FC7T IN WATER 

WAS FALLEN TO FIE0E8. 

ANONTM OVl. 

The rose, alas ! thy guardian hand 

Saved yesterday from dying, 
Pale, wan, and withered from its stem, 

Is now in ruins lying. 

But the fond flower, to show thee still 

Her gratitude in death. 
Her blushes to thy cheek bequeathed, 

Her perfume to thy breath. 



HOW TO LIVE, 



WILLTAM 1. 



In whatever sphere 
The hand that formed, has &ted thee to move. 
View good in all — ^let virtue ever cheer — 
To vice and woe resist, and thou shalt prove 
That there 's a heaven below, which leads to that above. 



THE PAST. 

VROK THB QMRUAK OF ffOBTHI. 

Again ye come, again ye throng around me, 
Dim, shadowy beings of my boyhood's dream 1 

Still shall I bless, as then, your spell that bound me ! 
Still bend to mists and vapors, as ye seem ? 

Nearer ye come ! 1 3neld rae, as ye found me 
In youth, your worshiper ; and as the stream 

Of air that folds you in its magic wreaths 

Flows by my lips, youth's joy my bosom breathes. 

Lost forms and loved ones ye are wiih you bringing, 

And dearest images of happier days ; 
First-love and friendship in your path upspringing, 

Like old Tradition's half-remembered lays ; 
And long-slept sorrows waked, whose dirge-like sin^ng 

Recalls my hfe's strange labyrinthine maze, 
And names the heart-mourned, many a stem doom, 
Ere their year's summer, summoned to the tomb. 

They hear not these my last songs, they whose greeting 
Gladdened my first, — my spring-time friends have gone ; 

And gone, fast journeying from the place of meeting. 
The echoes of their welcome, one by one. 
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Though stranger crowds, my listeners sinoe, are bestiiig 

Time to my music, their applauding tone 
More grieves than glads me, while the tried and true, 
K yet on earth, are wandering £u* and few. 

A longing long unfelt, a deep-drawn sighing 
For the feu* Spirit- World, o'erpowers me now ; 

My song's faint voice sinks ^nter, like the dying 
Tones of the wind-harp swinging from the bough ; 

And my changed heart throbs warm, — no more denying 
Tears to my eyes, or sadness to my brow : 

The Near a&r off seems, the Distant nigh, 

The Now a dream, the Past reality. 



CHARITY AND PIETY. 

PROK THB BUrOH OF TOLLSNS. 

I THANK thee^ Source of every bliss^ 

For every bliss I know ; 
I thank thee, thou didst train me so 

To learn thy way in this : 
That wishing good, and doing good. 

Is laboring, Lord, with thee ; 
That charity is gratitude ; 
And piety, best understood, 

A sweet humanity. 



THE OCEAN. 



▲ VOVTM OUS, 



Likeness of heaven ! 

Agent of power ! 
Man is thy victim, 

Shipwreck thy dower ! 
Spices and jewels 

From valley and sea, 
Annies and banners, 

Are buried in thee ! 

« « « « « 

From the high hills, that view 

Thy wreck-making shore. 
When the bride of the mariner 

Shrieks at thy roar ; 
When, like lambs in the tempesti 

Or mews in the blast. 
O'er thy ridge^broken billows, 

The canvas is oast,— 

How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul^ 

To look on thy greatness 
And list to its roll, 
17* 
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To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be. 

While the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee I 

Yes ! where are the ©ties 

Of Thebes and of Tyre ? 
Swept from the nations, 

Like sparks from the fire. 
The glory of Athens, 

The splendor of Rome ? 
Dissolved, — and forever, 

like dew in thy foam. 

But thou art almighty, — 

Eternal, — sublime, — 
Unweakened, — un wasted, — 

Twin brother of Time ! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 

Thy glory can bow ; 
As the stars first beheld thee, 

Still chainless art thou. 

But, hold ! when thy surges 

No longer shall roll. 
And that firmament's length 

Is drawn back like a scroll ; 
Then, — then shall the spirit 

That sighs by thee now. 
Be more mighty, — more lasting,- 

More chainless than thou. 



IIGHT. 



ABRAHAM OOWLBT. 



Thou tide of glory, which no rest dost know, 
But ever ebb and ever flow 1 
Thou golden shower of a true Jove I 
Who does in thee descend, and heaven to earth make love. 



At thy appearance. Grief itself is said 

To shake his wings, and rouse his head : 
And cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beaming smile, reflected from thy look. 

At thy appearance, Fear itself grows bold ; 
Thy sunshine melts away his cold. 
Encouraged at the sight of thee, 
To the cheek color comes, and firmness to the knee. 



When, Goddess ! thou lift'st up thy wakened head, 
Out of the morning's purple bed, 
Thy choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 
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All the world's bravery, that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries ; 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow'st, 
Thy nimble pencil paints this landscape as thou go'st. 

A crimson garment in the rose thou wear'st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear'st ; 
The virgin-lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light 



THE SERENADE. 

FROM TBB aXRMAV OF VBLAVO. 

" What sounds so sweet awake me ? 

What fills me with delight ? 
Oh mother, look ! who sings thus 

So sweetly through the night?" 

" I hear not, child, I see not ; 

Oh, sleep thou softly on ! 
Comes now to serenade thee, 

Thou poor sick maiden, none I ^ 

" It is not earthly music. 
That fills me with delight ; 

I hear the angels call me : 

Oh mother dear, — good night ! ** 



NAPOLEON. 



FROM THB PRBIVOH OP BBBANOBB. 

Amid the lowly straw-built shed, 
Long will the peasant seek his glory ; 

And, when some fifty years have fled. 
The thatch will hear no other story. 
Around some old and hoary dame. 
The village crowd will oft exclaim, — 
" Mother, now, till midnight chimes, 
Tell us tales of other times. 
He wronged us ! say it if they will, 
The people love his memory still ; — 
Mother, now the day is dim, 
Mother, tell us now of him I '* 

" My children, in our village here, 
I saw him once by kings attended ; 

That time has passed this many a year, 
For scarce my maiden days were ended. 
On foot he climbed the hill, and nigh 
To where I watched him passing by ; 
Small his hat upon that day. 
And he wore a coat of gray ; 
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And when he saw me shake with dread, 
" Good day to you, my dear ! ' he said." 

^ Oh, and, mother, is it true ? 

Mother, did he speak to you ? " 

^ From this a year had passed away, 
Again in Paris streets I found him : 
To Notre Dame he rode that day. 
With all his gallant court around him. 
All eyes admired the show the while, 
No face that did not wear a smile ; 

See how brightly shine the skies ! 

' T is for him I ' the people cries : 
And then his face was soft with joy. 
For God had blessed him with a boy." 

" Mother, oh, how glad to see 

Days that must so happy be I " 

" But when o'er our province ran 
The bloody armies of the strangers. 

How he seemed, that famous man. 
To fight against a thousand dangers. 
One evening, just Uke this one here, 
I heard a knock that made me fear ; 

Entered when I oped the door. 

He, and guards perhaps a score ; 
And, seated where I sit, he said, 
* To what a war have I been led I ' " 

" Mother, and was that the chair ? 

Mother, was he seated there ? " 

" * Dame, I am hungry,' then he cried ; 
I set our bread and wine before him ; — 
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Then at the £bre his clothes he dried, 
And slept while watched his followers o'er him. 
When with a start he rose from sleep, 
He saw me in my terror weep. 

And he said, *' Nay, our France is strong ; 

Soon I will avenge her wrong.' 
It is the dearest thing of mine, — 
The glass in which he drank his wine." 

" And through change of good and ill, 

Mother, you have kept it still." 



SONNET. 

FROM THB ITALIAN OF PBTBABOH. 

Creatures there be, of sight so keen and high. 

That even to the sun they bend their gaze ; 

Others, who, dazzled by too fierce a blaze, 

Issue not forth till evening veils the sky ; 

Others, who, with insane desire, would try 

The bliss that dwells within the fire's bright rays, 

But, in their sport, find that its fervor slays. 

Alas ! of this last heedless band am I : 

Since strength I boast not, to support the light 

Of that fair form, nor in obscure sojourn 

Am skilled to fence me, nor enshrouding night ; 

Wherefore, with eyes which ever weep and mourn. 

My £ate compels me still to court her sight. 

Conscious I follow flames which shine to bum. 



THE STATUE OYER THE CATHEDRAI 

DOOR. 

FBOM THB OSBMAll OF MOBBIT. 



Tniulated by Henry W. Looffellow. 



Forms of saints and kings are standing 

The cathedral door above ; 
Yet I saw but one among them, 

Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle, — wound about him, 
As their robes the sowers wind, — 

Bore he swallows and their fledglings, 
Flowers and weeds of every kind. 

And so stands he calm and childlike, 
High in wind and tempest wild ; 

O, were I like him exalted, 
I would be, like him, a child I 

And my songs, — ^green leaves and blossoms,- 
Up to heaven's door would bear. 

Calling, even in storm and tempest, 
Round me still these birds of air. 



THE ROSARY. 

WILLIAM BBLOHBK OLAIIBK. 

They sat together in the wood, 

The maiden and the boy, 
And through the shades the sunhght fell, 

Like sorrow crossed with joy ; 
So in their hearts Love's virgin ore 

Was mixed with Grief's alloy. 

" And take," she said, " this cross and chain, 

And wear it on thy breast : 
I 've counted oft each bead and Unk, 

To lull me to my rest ; 
And many a time this little cross 

Hath to my hps been pressed. 

Thou goest from me — ^I no more 

Shall watch about thy way ; 
I shall not see thy form at eve, 

Or hear thy voice by day ; 
All that my weakness leaves to me, 

Is, for thy sake to pray. 

18 
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If Evil lure tbee from the Right, 
If conscience plead in vain, 

Ah I like an iron link to truth, 
Heaven make this fragile chain ! 

And may its cross bum in thy heart 
Till thou art strong again. 

If bluer, softer eyes than mine ' 
Seem worlds of love to thee, 

If other lips and other tones. 
Crowd out my memory, 

Still be this chain about thy soul. 
To draw thee back to me." 

And so they parted : she to wear. 
Above, an angel's crown, 

And he to feel on land or sea. 
In forest or in town, 

A cross and chain upon his heart. 
From the far heaven let down. 



THE TEAR OP BEAUTY AND BLUSH 
OF BASHFULNESS. 



BTROM. 



So bright the tear in beauty's eye. 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry ; 

So sweet the blush of bashfulness. 
E'en pity scarce can wish it less. 



WHERE ARE THE DEAD! 



AN0NTM0U8. 



Where are the mighty ones of ages past, 
Who o'er the world their inspiration cast, — 
Whose memories stir our spirits like a blast ? — 
Where are the dead ? 

Where are old empires' sinews snapped and gone ? 
Where is the Persian ? Mede ? Assyrian ? 
Where are the kings of Egypt ? Babylon ? — 
Where are the dead ? 

Where are the mighty ones of Greece ? Where be 
The men of Sparta and Thermopylae ? 
The conquering Macedonian, where is he ? — 
Where are the dead ? 

Where are Rome's founders ? Where her chiefest son, 
Before whose name the whole known world bowed down,- 
Whose conquering arm chased the retreating sun ? — 
Where are the dead ? 

Where 's the bard-warrior-king of Albion's state, 
A pattern for earth's sons to emulate, — 
Tt.e truly, nobly, wisely, goodly great ? — 
Where are the dead ? 
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Where is Gaul's hero, who aspired to be 
A second Caesar in his mastery, — 

To whom earth's crowned ones trembhng bent the knee ?- 
Where are the dead ? 

Where is Columbia's son, her darling child. 
Upon whose birth Virtue and Freedom smiled, — 
The Western Star, bright, pure, and undefiled ? — 
Where are the dead ? 

Where are the sons of song, the soul-inspired, — 
The bard of Greece, whose muse (of heaven acquired) 
With admiration ages past has fired, — 
The classic dead ? 

Where is the fairie minstrel ? and, oh, where 
Is that lone bard who dungeon gyves did bear, 
For his love-song breathed in a princess' ear, — 
The gentle dead ? 

Where is the poet who in death was crowned, — 
Whose clay-cold temples laurel chaplets bound, 
Mocking the dust, — ^in life no honor found, — 
Th' insulted dead ? 

Greater than all, — an earthly sun enshrined, — 
Where is the king of bards ? Where shall we find 
The Swan of Avon, — ^monarch of the mind, — 
The mighty dead ? 

Did they all die, when did their bodies die, 
Like the brute dead passing forever by ? 
Then wherefore was their intellect so high, — 
The mighty dead ? 
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Why was it not confined to earthly sphere, — 
To earthly wants ? If it must perish here, 
Why did they languish for a bliss more dear, — 
The blessed dead ? 

All things in nature are proportionate : 
Is man alone in an imperfect state, — 
He who doth all things rule and regulate ? — 
Then where the dead ? 

If here they perished, where their beings germ, — 
Here were their thoughts', their hopes', their wishes' term, — 
Why should a giant's strength propel a worm ? — 
The dead ! the dead 1 

There are no dead ! The forms, indeed, did die, 
That cased the ethereal beings now on high : 
'T is but the outward covering is thrown by : — 
This is the dead ! 

The spirits of the lost, of whom we sing, 
Have perished not ; they have but taken wing, — 
Changing an earthly for a heavenly spring : 
There are the dead I 

Thus is all nature perfect. Harmony 
Pervades the whole, by His all-wise decree, 
With whom are those, to vast infinity, 
We misname dead. 

18* 



BONO FROM THE SPANISH. 

TRAN8LATSD BT W. 0. BRTAIIT. 

Alexis calls me cruel ; 

The rifted crags that hold 
The gathered ice of winter, 

He says are not more cold : 

When even the very blossoms 
Around the fountain's brim. 

And forest walks, can witness 
The love I bear to him. 

I wish that I could utter 
My feelings without shame, 

And tell him how I love him. 
Nor wrong my virgin fame. 

Alas I to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to heart 

And press a suit with passion. 
Is not a woman's part 

If man comes not to gather 
The roses where they stand, 

They fade among their foliage , 
They can not seek his hand. 



MARY. 



OHABLXS SWAIN. 



The graceful and the beautiful, 

The gentle, kmd, and airy, 
Together met to mold the form 

And gift the mind of Mary. 
There 's nature in each careless curl, 

In every grace a moral ; 
Her mouth — 't is Cupid's mouth — sweet girl, 

And full of pearls and coral. 

She 's like the key-stone to an arch. 

That consummates all beauty ; 
She 's like the music to a march. 

Which sheds a joy on duty ! 
All happy thoughts and feelings rife 

Seem evermore to guide her ; 
The very ills and cares of life 

Forget themselves beside her. 

Each sweet expressive glance appears 

Of Nature's best selection ; 
It took the world six thousand years 

To perfect such perfection I 
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All gifts divine that could combine, 
AU channs of nymph or fidry, 

Agreed to grace one beauteous face, 
And witch the world with Mary. 



MAN'S JOY IN THE FUTURE. 



OBOROB HBBBBRT. 



Hark I how the birds do sing, 
And woods do ring ; 
All creatures have their joy, and man hath his. 
Yet, if we rightly measure, 
Man's joys and pleasure 
Rather hereafter, than in present is. 



Not that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer ; 
But, as birds drink, and straight lift up their heads. 
So must he sip, and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to, after he is dead. 



THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 



LORD P. LBVBBOIV OOWBB. 



Timiulated from SchQler. 



When Jove had encircled our planet with light, 

And had rolled the proud orb on its way ; 
And had given the moon to illume it by night, 

And the bright sun to rule it by day ; 
The reign of its surface he found to agree 

With the wisdom which governed its plan ; 
He divided the earth, and apportioned the sea. 

And he gave the dominion to man. ^ 

The hunter he sped to the forest and wood, 

And the husbandman seized on the plain ; 
The fisherman launched his canoe on the flood. 

And the merchant embarked on the main. 
The mighty partition was finished at last, 

When a figure came listlessly on ; 
But fearful and wild were the looks that he cast. 

When he found that the labor was done. 

The mien of disorder, the wreath which he wore. 
And the frenzy that flashed from his eye. 
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And the lyre of ivory and gold that he bore, 

Proclaimed that the Poet was nigh, 
And he rushed, all in tears at the &tal decree, 

To the foot of the Thunderer's throne. 
And complained that no spot of the land or the sea 

Had been given the bard as his own. 

• 

And the Thunderer smiled at his prayer and his mien, 

Though he mourned the request was too late ; 
And he asked in what regions the Poet had been, 

When his lot was decided by fate. 
" Oh ! pardon my error," he humbly replied, 

" Which sprung from a vision too bright ; 
My soul at that moment was close at thy side. 

Entranced in these regions of light. 

It hung on thy visage, it basked in thy smile. 

And it rode on thy glances of fire ; 
And forgive, if bewildered and dazzled the while. 

It forgot every earthly desire." 
'* The earth," sap the Godhead, " is portioned away. 

And I can not reverse the decree ; 
But the heavens are mine, and the regions of day. 

And their portal is open to thee." 



PUPIL AND TUTOR. 



A1V0NTM0U8. 



P, What shall I do lest life in silence pass ? 
T. And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 

What need'st thou rue ? 
Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute, 

The shallows roar ; 
Worth is the ocean ; fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 

P. What shall I do to be for ever known ? 
T. Thy duty ever, 

P. This did full many who yet sleep unknown. 
T, Oh ! never, never. 

Think'st thou perchance that they remain unknown 

Whom thou know'st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown : 
Divine their lot I 

P, What shall I do to have eternal life ? 
T. Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which the day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 
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Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 

Wm life be fled ; 
While he who ever acts as Conscience cries, 

Shall live, though dead. 



THE LIFE-BOAT.- 



THOMAS MOOKB. 



T IS sweet to behold, when the billows are sleeping, 
Some gay-colored bark moving gracefully by ; 

No damp on her deck, but the eventide's weeping. 
No breath in her sails, but the summer wind's sigh. 

Yet who would not turn, with a fonder emotion, 
To gaze on the life-boat, though rugged and worn, 

Which often hath wafted, o'er hills of the ocean, 
The lost light of hope to the seaman forlorn. 

Oh I grant, that of those, who in life's sunny slumber, 
Around us like summer barks idly have played. 

When storms are abroad, we may find in the number. 
One friend, like the life-boat, to fly to our aid. 



ITALY. 

BDWARD COATB PINKNBY. 
I. 

Know'st thou the land which lovers ought to choose ? 

Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews ; 

In gleaming streams the crystal rivers run, 

The purple vintage clusters in the sun ; 

Odors of flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 

Rich fruits hang high upon the vemant trees ; 

And vivid blossoms gem the shady groves, 

Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless loves. 

Beloved ! — speed we from this sullen strand 

Until thy light feet press that green shore's yellow sand. 

II. 

Look seaward thence, and naught shall meet thine eye 
But feiry isles, like paintings on the sky ; 
And, flying fast and free before the gale. 
The gaudy vessel with its glancing sail ; 
And waters glittering in the glare of noon, 
Or touched with silver by the stars and moon. 
Or flecked with broken lines of crimson light 
When the far fisher's fire afl[ronts the night 

19 
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Loyelj as loved ! toward that smiling shore 
Bear we our household gods, to fix for evermore. 

III. 

It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 
The seal of beauty and the shrine of mirth ; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there. 
The place's genius, feminine and Mr : 
The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud. 
Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful ! — ^to that delightful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 

IV. 

There Art too shows, when Nature's beauty palls, 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walls ; 
And there are forms in which they both conspire 
To whisper themes that know not how to tire : 
The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 
Have but been hallowed by the hand of Time, 
And each can mutely prompt some thought of flam 
The meanest stone is not without a name. 
Then come, beloved I — hasten o'er the sea 
To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy. 



A FOREST WALK. 



ALFRED B. flTBBBT. 



A LOVELY sky, a cloudless sun, 

A wind that breathes of leaves and flowers, 
O'er hill, through dale, my steps have won, 

To the cool forest's shadowy bowers ; 
One of the paths all round that wind, 

Traced by the browsing herds, I choose, 
And sights and sounds of human kind 

In nature's lone recesses lose ; 
The beech displays its marbled bark. 

The spruce its green tent stretches wide. 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 

The maple's scalloped dome beside : 
All weave on high a verdant roo^ 
That keeps the very sun aloof, 
Making a twilight soft and green, 
Within the columned, vaulted scene. 

Sweet forest odors have their birth 

From the clothed boughs and teeming earth ; 

Where pine-cones dropped, leaves piled and dead. 
Long tufts of grass, and stars of fern. 
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With many a wild flower's feiiy turn, 
A thick, elastic carpet spread ; 

Here, with its mossy pall, the tnmk, 

Resolving into soil, is sunk ; 

There, wrenched but lately from its throne. 
By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 

Its huge roots massed with earth and stone, 
One of the woodland kings is cast. 

Above, the forest tops are bright 
With the broad blaze of sunny light : 
But now a fitfiil air-gust parts 

The screening branches, and a glow 
^ Of dazzling, startling, radiance darts 

Down the dark stems, and breaks below ; 
The mingled shadows off are rolled. 
The sylvan floor is bathed in gold : 
Low sprouts and herbs, before unseen, 
Display their shades of brown and green : 
Tints brighten o'er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle on the laurel's gloss : 
The robin, brooding in her nest, 
Chirps as the quick ray strikes her breast ; 
And, as my shadow prints the ground, 
I see the rabbit upward bound. 
With pointed ears an instant look, 
Then scamper to the darkest nook. 
Where, with crouched limb and staring eye, 
He watches while I saunter by. 

A narrow vista, carpeted 

With rich green grass, invites my tread ; 
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Here showers the light in golden dots, 
There sleeps the shade in ebon spots, 
So blended, that the very air 
Seems network as I enter there. 
The partridge, whose deep-rolling drum 

A&r has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing his beatings as I come. 

Whirrs to the sheltering branches near ; 
The little milk-snake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day ; 
And now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue, laughing sky I trace : 
On each side shrinks the bowery shade ; 
Before me spreads an emerald glade ; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, 
That couch my footsteps as I cross ; 
Merrily hums the tawny bee. 
The glittering humming-bird I see ; 
Floats the bright butterfly along, 
The insect choir is loud in song 5 
A spot of light and life, it seems 
A fairy haunt for fancy dreams. 

Here stretched, the pleasant turf I press. 
In luxury of idleness ; 
Sun^treaks, and glancing-wings, and sky, 
Spotted with cloud-shapes, charm my eye ! 
While murmuring grass, and waving trees, 
Their leaf-harps sounding to the breeze. 
And water-tones that tinkle near. 
Blend their sweet music to my ear ; 
Arid by the changing shades alone 
The paiasage of the hours is known, 
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SONG. 



TBOMAa PABHlLIi. 



When thy beauty appears 
In its graces and airs, 
All bright as an angel new dropped from the sky ; 

At a distance I gaze, and am awed by my fears, 
So strangely you dazzle my eyes I 

But when without art, 
Your kind thoughts you impart, 
When your love runs in blushes through every vein ; 

When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in your 

heart, 
Then I know you 're a woman again. 

There 's a passion and pride 
In our sex, she replied. 
And thus, might I gratify both, I would do : 

Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
But still be a woman to you. 



THE UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 



FBANOBa SABOBMT 08000D. 

** Azure-eyed Eloise ! beauty is thine, 
Passion kneels to thee, and calls thee divine ; 
Minstrels awaken the lute with thy name ; 
Poets have gladdened the world with thy feme ; 
Painters, half-holy thy loved image keep ; 
Beautiful Eloise ! why do you weep ? " 

Still bows the lady her light tresses low, — 
Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow ! 

" Sunny-haired Eloise I wealth is thine own ; 
Bich is thy silken robe — ^bright is thy zone ; 
Proudly the jewel illumines thy way ; 
Clear rubies rival thy ruddy lips' play ; 
Diamonds like star-drops thy silken braids deck ; 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck ; 
Luxury softens thy pillow for sleep- 
Angels watch over it — ^why do you weep ? " 

Bows the fair lady her light tresses low, — 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow I 
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^ Gifted and worshiped one I genius and grace 
Play in each motion, and beam in thy &ce : 
When from thy rosy Up rises the song, 
Hearts that adore thee the echo prolong ! 
Ne'er in the festival shone an eye brighter, 
Ne'er in the mazy dance fell a foot lighter. 
One only spirit thou 'st (ailed to bring down,— 
Exquisite Eloise ! why do you frown ? " 

Swift o'er her forehead a dark shadow stole. 
Sent from the tempest of pride in ner soul 1 

" Touched by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charmed by the magic of mind in thy face — 
Bewitched by thy beauty, e'en his haughty strength, 
The strength of the stoic, is conquered at length ! 
Lo ! at thy feet see him kneeling the while— 
Eloise ! Eloise ! why do you smile ? " 

The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eyes, 
She gazed on her lover in laughing surprise ; 
While the dimple and blush, stealing soft to her cheek, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to spe^ I 



"I HAVE A COTTAGE." 



GBOBOB H. BOKBB. 

I HAVE a cottage where the sunbeams lurk, 
Peeping around its gables all day long, 
Brimming the buttercups until they drip 
With molten gold, like o'ercharged crucibles. 
Here, wondering why the morning glories close 
Their crumpled edges ere the dew is dry. 
Great lilies stand, and stretch their languid buds 
In the full blaze of noon, until its heat 
Has pierced them to their centers. Here the rose 
Is larger, redder, sweeter, longer-lived. 
Less thorny, than the rose of other lands. 

I have a cottage where the south wind comes, 

Cool from the spicy pines, or with a breath 

Of the mid ocean salt upon its lips. 

And a low, lulling, dreamy sound of waves, 

To breathe upon me as I He along 

On my white violets, marveling at the bees 

That toil but to be plundered, or the mart 

Of striving men, whose bells I sometimes hear 

When they will toss their brazen throats at heaven, 

And howl to vex me. But the town is far ; 
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And all its noises, ere they trouble me, 

Must take a convoy of the scented breeze, 

And climb the hills, and cross the bloomy dales, 

And catch a whisper in the swaying grain, 

And bear unfaithful echoes from the wood, 

And mix with birds and streams and fluttering leaves, 

And an old ballad which the shepherd hums. 

Straying in thought behind his browsing flock. 

I have a cottage where the wild bee comes 

To hug the thyme, and woo its dainties forth ; 

Where humming-birds, plashed with the rainbow's dies, 

Poise on their whirring wings before the door, 

And drain my honeysuckles at a draught. 

Ah, giddy sensualist, how thy blazing throat 

Flashes and throbs, while thou dost pillage me 

Of all my virgin flowers ! And then, away — 

What eye may follow ! But yon constant robin ; 

Spring, summer, winter, still the same clear song 

At morn and eve, still the contented hop. 

And low, sly whistle, when the crumbs are thrown ; 

Yet he is jealous of my tawny thrush. 

And drives Hfca offj ere a faint symphony 

Ushers the carol warming in his breast. 

I have a cottage where the winter winds 
Wreck their rude passions on the neighboring hills. 
And crawl down, shattered by the edged rocks. 
To hide themselves among the stalactites 
That roof my frosty cave, against mid-summer ; 
Or in the bosom of the stream they creep. 
Numbing the gurgling current till it lies . 
Stark, frozen, lifeless, silent as the moon ; 
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Or wrestle with the cataracts ; or glide, 

Rustling dose down, among the crisp dead grass, 

To chase the awkward rabbits from their hamits ; 

Or beat my roof with its own sheltering boughs — 

Yet never daunt me ! For my flaming logs 

Pour up the chinmey a defiant roar, 

While Shakspeare and a flask of southern wine, 

Brown with the tan of Spain, or red Bordeaux, 

Charm me until the crocus says to me. 

In its own way, "Come forth, I've brought the Spring 1" 

I have a cottage where a brook runs by. 

Making faint music from the rugged stones 

O'er which it slides ; and at the height of Prime, 

When snows are melting on the misty hiUs 

That front the south, this brook comes steahng up 

To wash my door-steps. Oft it bears along. 

Sad sight, a funeral of primroses — 

Washed from the treacherous bank to which they grew 

With too fond faith — all trooping one by one. 

With nodding heads, in seemly order ranged, 

Down its dull current toward the endless sea. 

Oh, brook, bear me, with such a holy calm. 

To the vast ocean that awaits for me, 

And I know one whose mournful melody 

Shall make your name immortal as my love. 

I have a cottage in the cloven hills ; 

Through yonder peaks the flow of sunlight comes. 

Dragging its sluggish tide across the path 

Of the reluctant stars which silently 

Are buried in it ; through yon western gap 

I)ny c])bs away, leaving a margin round, 
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Of sky and cloud, drowned in its sinking flood, 

Till Venns shimmers throngh the rising blue, 

And lights her sisters up. Here lie the moonbeams, 

Hour after hour, becalmed in the still trees. 

Or on the weltering leaves of the yotmg grass 

Best half asleep, rocked by some errant wind. 

Here are more little stars, on winter nights. 

Than sages reckon in their heavenly charts ; 

For the brain wanders, and the dizzy eye 

Aches at their sum, and dulls, and winks with thenu 

The northern lights come down to greet me here. 

Playing fantastic tricks above my head. 

With their long tongues of fire, that dart and catch, 

From point to point, across the firmament ; 

As if the face of heaven were passing off 

In low combustion ; or the kindling night 

Were slowly flaming to a fatal dawn, 

Wide-spread and sunless as the day of doom. 

I have a cottage cowering in the trees, 
And seeming to shrink lower day by day. 
Sometimes I fancy that the growing boughs 
Have dwarfed my dwelling ; but the solemn oaks, 
That hang above my roof so lovingly. 
They, too, have shrunk. I know not how it is ; 
For when my mother led me by the hand 
Around our pale, it seemed a weary walk ; 
And then, as now, the sharp roof nestled there 
Among the trees, and they propped heaven. Alas ! 
Who leads me now around the bushy pale ? 
Who shows the birds' nests in the twilight leaves ? 
Who catches me within her fair round arms. 
When Autumn shakes the acorns on our roo^ 
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To startle me ? I know not how it is ; 

The house has shrunk, perhaps, as our poor hearts, 

When they both broke at parting, and mine closed 

Upon a memory, shutting out the world 

like a sad anchorite. Ah I that gusty mom ! 

But here she lived, here died, and so will L 

I have a cottage — murmur if ye will, 
Ye men whose hps are prison-doors to thoughts 
Bom with mysterious struggles in the heart ; 
And, maidens, let your store of hoarded smiles 
Break from their dimples, like the spreading rings 
That skim a lake, when some blossom fiEdls 
Warm in its bosom. Ah ! you can not tell 
Why violets choose not a neighboring bank, 
Why cowslips blow upon the selfsame bed. 
Why, year by year, the swallow seeks one nest. 
Why the brown wren rebuilds her hairy home. 
Oh I sightless cavilers, you do not know 
How deep roots strike, or with what tender care 
The soft down lining warms the nest within. 
Think as you will, murmur, and smile apace — 
I have a cottage where my days shall close, 
Calm as the setting of a feeble star. 

20 



A SUMMER SCENE. 



JAMBS THOMSON. 



Around th' adjoining brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool, 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
Gently diffused into a limpid plain ; 
A various group the herds and flocks compose ; 
Rural confusion ! on the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposed he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail. 
Returning still. Amid his subjects safe, 
Slumbers the monarch swain ; his careless arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy moss sustained ; 
Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands filled ; 
There, listening every noise, his watchful dog. 



LINES TO A LADY. 

OBOBOB D. PBBMTIOB. 

I THINK of thee, when Morning springs 
From sleep, with plumage bathed in dew, 

And like a young bird, lifts her wings 
Of purple on the welkin blue. 

And when at noon the breath of Love, 
O'er flower and stream is wandering free. 

And sent in music from the grove, 
I think of thee — ^I think of thee. 

I think of thee, when soft and wide, 
The Evening spreads her robes of light, 

And like a young and timid bride, 
Sits blushing in the arms of Night. 

And when the moon's soft crescent springs 
In light o'er heaven's deep waveless sea. 

And stars are forth like blessed things, 
I think of thee — ^I think of thee. 

I think of thee ; — ^that eye of flame. 
Those tresses falling bright and free. 

That brow where Beauty writes her name. 
On fency rush ; — I think of thee. 



THE DISSEMBLER. 

AM0NTM0U8. 

Winning his carriage, every look, 
Employed whilst it concealed a hook ; 
When simple most, most to be feared ; 
Most crafty, when no craft appeared ; 
His tales no man like him could tell, 
His words, which melted as they fell. 
Might even a hypocrite deceive, 
And make an infidel believe. 



PURITY OF THOUGHT. 

JOHN MILTOM. 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' th' center, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 



BELINDA. 



ALBXANDBa POPB 



Fair njnnplis and well-dressed youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once oJBTends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her fece, and you '11 forget them all. 
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DEATH. 



HBMar VAUOHAH. 



Dear, beauteous death ! thou jewel of the just ! 

Shining nowhere but in the dark ! 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ! 

He that hath found some fledged bird's nest may know, 

At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair field or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

And yetj as angels, in some brighter dreams, 

Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 

And into glory peep ! 



TO THE SWEETBRIEB, 



J. O. 0. BBAZNABD. 

Our sweet, autumnal, western-scented wind 
Robs of its odors none so sweet a flower, 

(In all the blooming waste it left behind) 
As that the sweetbrier yields it. And the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty's bower 

One half so lovely, — ^yet it grows along 

The poor girl's pathway — by the poor man's door. 

Such are the simple folks it dwells among, 
And humble as the bud, thus humble be the song. 

I love it, for it takes its untouched stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate,-— 

Its sweetness all is of my native land, 
And e'en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 

Buy from the odors of the spicy east. 

You love your flowers and plants, and will you hate 

This little four-leaved rose that I love best, 
That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest. 



LAKE LEHAN. 



BTBOM. 



Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e'er have been so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more : 

He is an evening reveler, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
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At intervals, somerbird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instill, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

Ye stars I which are the poetry of heaven I 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fete 
Of men and empires, — 't is to be forgiven. 
That in our aspirations to be great. 
Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a 
star. 

All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 
All heaven and earth are still : from the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concentered in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defense. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

Jn solitude, where we are least alone ; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt. 

And purifies from self: it is a tone. 
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The soul and source of music, which snakes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cjrtherea's zone, 
Binding all things with beauty ; — ^'t would disarm 
The specter Death, had he substantial power to harm. 



Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek . 
The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are weak, 
Upreared of himian hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air. 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer ! 



The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 



And this is in the night : — ^Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
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How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 't is black, — and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 



Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed :- 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, — war within themselves to wage. 



Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand : 
For here, not one, but many, make their play. 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around : of all the band. 
The brightest through these parted hills hath forked 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 
That in such gaps as desolation worked. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurked. 



Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings I ye ! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul, 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
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Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — ^if I rest 
But where of ye, oh tempests ! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, Hke eagles, some high nest ? 



Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,— could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passion, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — ^into (ym word. 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard. 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 



<^ 



The mom is up again, the dewy mom, ^ 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scom. 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, — 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, J 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by :^ 

Much that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly. " < 
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